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Northern Essex Men’s 
Basketball Team has been 
working hard to prepare 
for the 2021-2022 season. 
On Nov. 3 The Knights 
will play against UMa- 
ine-Augusta in the home 
opener at the Haverhill 
campus. 


“Squire” is NECC’s new 
addition to its website. 
The chatbot is designed 
to answer common ques- 
tions that prospective 
and current students 
may have about enroll- 
ment, admissions, finan- 
cial aid, academic place- 
ment, testing, IT services, 
and more. In just a few 
months of use, it has al- 
ready engaged in over 
2,300 conversations, ay- 
eraging hundreds on cer- 
tain peak weekdays. 


SOAR is a new statewide 
initiative which promises 
to have a similar influ- 
ence, connecting students 
with the support and en- 
couragement needed. to 
be successful in college. 
The program is modeled 
after the PACE program 
and is aimed at increas- 
ing positive outcomes 
for community college 
students. To learn more, 
contact Cooper at 
scooper@necc.mass.edu 


A year of celebration 


Photo by Melissa Bouse 
The new sign at the Haverhill campus commorating its 50th year at the current location. 


NECC marks 60 years and counting... 


By Isa GRULLON 
Editor-in-Chief 


Northern Essex Community 
College is celebrating its 60th an- 
niversary this year. It is also the 
50th anniversary of the Haverhill 
Campus and the 30th anniversary 
of the Dimitry Buidling in Law- 
rence. 

NECC has come a long way 
from its first years at Greenleaf 
Elementary School in Bradford 


which was repurposed to accom- - 


modate its first graduating class of 
181 college students. The 142 men 
and 39 women, ages 18-19 were 
taught by five full-time faculty 
and eight part-time faculty. 

Students chose from six associ- 
ate degrees: Liberal Arts, General 
Liberal Arts, Business Manage- 
ment, Accounting, Secretarial, and 
Electronics Technology. 

Today NECC consists of a 
sprawling rural campus in Haver- 
hill as well as an urban campus in 
Lawrence. sin Ste 


In the fall of 2020, the student 
body consisted of 4715 students, 
of which 69% were studying part- 
time, 65% were female, 42% were 
Hispanic, and 30% were over the 
age of 25. 

Students are now taught by 79 
full-time faculty and 261 part-time 
faculty and have over 60 majors to 
choose from. 


Over the last six decades 


NECC, colloquially known as 


NECCO, has strived: to evolve 
with its students and the various 
local communities it serves. 

A notable way in which NECC 
has grown is by being one of the 
19 colleges and universities partic- 
ipating in the statewide Massachu- 
setts Early College Initiative. The 
college has designated programs 
with Haverhill High School, Law- 
rence High School, and Whittier 
Regional Vocational Technical 
High School and partners with 25 


other local high schools. 

In the fall of 2020, there were 
548 students enrolled in Early 
College Programs, a 37% increase 
over the fall of 2019 when 398 
students were enrolled. 

The college is home to one of 
the most successful police acade- 
mies in Massachusetts. Since its 
inception in January 2015, over 
500 recruits have graduated from 
the academy, serving more than 
58 municipal police departments, 
eight colleges and universities, the 
Massachusetts Port Authority, and 
the Somerville Housing Authority. 

NECC also provides space for 
the Essex County Sheriff's Train- 
ing Academy for corrections of- 
ficers and runs the educational 
programming for Essex County 
inmates, through: a partnership 
with the sheriff's department. 


Continued on page 4 


Nov. 1- Spring 2022 Ad- 
vising and Registration 
Begins 


On Campus Tour and 
Information Session 

Visit Lawrence campus 
for an information ses- 
sion and a tour led by 
one of our admission 


Lawrence, MA 01840 


Nov. 4- SGA Meeting 
4 to 6 p.m. on Zoom. 
Email studentgovern- 
ment @student.necc. 
edu for more details. 


On Campus Tour and 
Information Session 
Visit the Haverhill cam- 
pus for an information 
session and a tour led 
by one of our admission 
counselors. 

Location: 

Student Center 

Room 106 

100 Elliott St. Haver- 
hill, MA 01830 


Haverhill Campus. 
100 Elliott St., Spurk Build- 
ing, Room 110C 


Lawrence Cam us 
~ 45 Franklin St. main lobb 


Call 978.556.3333 from a 
cell phone. Extension 3333 
from any campus phone on 
~ either campus. _ ~ 
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Aaaaaand we’re BACK! 


By Isa GRULLON 

Editor-in-Chief 

During the coronavirus 
pandemic, Observer staff had 
to figure out a new way to de- 
liver the news. Enter Word- 
Press. Was I familiar with 
WordPress? I had heard of it, 
but I had never seen or used it. 
This was fine though, because 
since students, i.e., the Ob- 
server student staff, were not 
allowed on campus, it meant 
we did not have access to the 
servers which would allow us 
to post to the Observer web- 
site. 

Mary Jo Shafer, our fear- 
less adviser, took on the task 
of uploading stories written 
and/or edited by staff and cor- 
respondents. The Observer 
went on like this until the fall 
of 2021. 

Now that we are able to 
be back in the newsroom, 
all four, maybe five of us in- 


cluding our adviser, have all 
learned to post to our web- 
site for ourselves. I was very 
excited to use WordPress 
and the magic that is posting 
instantaneously online. It’s 
more than just a social media 
post; it takes more work than 
a simple tweet. As a writer, a 
journalist, to see your work 
and thoughts come to life on 
paper or in this case, on a 
screen, is the ultimate reward. 

Now here we are. It’s Oc- 
tober 26. We are working on a 
24-page print edition. _ 

“What is “print”? What is 
InDesign? I have to use THIS 
Mac again?” 

Here I am on THIS Mac. 
Working with no end in sight, 
or so it seems. Everyone else 
has gone home. It’s just Mary 
Joandme. — 

My first print edition as 


NECC Observer 


The award-winning student REPOS 
of Northern Essex Community College 


Room C318, Spurk building, 
100 Elliot St. Haverhill, MA 01830 


Newsroom 978.556.3027 
Adviser 978.556.3027 


Advertising 978.556.3027 
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The NECC Observer reserves the right to edit, 
condense and refuse all submissions. 


Spring 2020 Observer Staff 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF : 


Opinion Epitor 


CAMPUS LIFE EDITOR 


FACULTY ADVISER 


Isa Grullon 


> Now hiring 
News EDITOR : 
FEATURES EDITOR : 
A&E Epitor : 
> Now hiring 
Sports Epiror : 
Wes Epitors : 
: Alex Mahoney, Jose Ro- 
> driguez 
: Mary Jo Shafer 


Dariana Kinsley 
Alex Mahoney 
Isae Grullon 


Jose Rodriguez 
Isa Grullon, Shaun Hood, 


Have you taken Journalism I? Are you taking it now? 
Would you like to be on the Observer staff? Then submit 
your resume to observer@necc.mass.edu. 


Publication Schedule 
Issue Publication Date Ad/Copy Deadline 
#1 Oct. 28 Oct. 21 
#2 Dec. 2 Nov. 24 


We welcome letters and articles from our readers. You can submit via 
email, and must include your name and phone number for verification. 
Write “Letter” or “Article to Editor” in the subject line so we notice it 
right away. 
Send your letters to observer@necc.mass.edu 
We try to publish all letters we recieve, but we reserve the right to edit 
or reject those we recieve. 
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editor-in-chief. I agreed to a 
24-page special addition. I 
agreed to write an editorial. 
It feels like I am relearning 
all the things and adding in 
some new things too (thanks 
Shaun!). It is slowly but sure- 
ly all coming back to me. All 
coming together. 

During the height of the 
pandemic, because we are still 
in it, I had doubts, as I am sure 
many of you did. But being 
back here, on campus, in the 
newsroom, it all feels right. It 
is reassuring to feel at home. I 


‘hope that everyone else feels 


this way when they are here 
at NECC. I wish I could stay 
forever - it’s like when I was 
a Brownie in the Girl Scouts 
and didn’t want to leave so 
the troop leaders let me stay 
an extra year. But for now, I 
will continue to soak in ey- 


erything I can, and say yes to 
every challenge. 

In the word of Ms. Friz- 
zle, this is the place to, “take 
chances, make mistakes, and 
get messy!” 


I think we can do this again. 
And we will! The Observer 
will release another 24-page 
special edition in December. 


Stay tuned! 


"Take chances amakemistakes, get 


\ Ms. Frizzle 


ES 


LAURA MONDT RYAN SILVA 
LIBRARIAN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
I like all candy but I’ll go with Rolos. I like my candy to put up a fight. 


EITAN OR-SHAHAR EDWARD PEREZ 
EXERCISE SCIENCE BUSINESS 
Snickers Jolly Ranchers. Everybody has a favorite 


~ buy you got to show them all love. 


2021 
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‘Build Back Better Act’ is investment we need 
Federal bill would create new opportunities 


By KIMBERLY ZAPPALA 
Correspondent 

U.S. Congresswoman Al- 
exandria Ocasio-Cortez (D- 
NY 14th District) made a bold 
statement on her dress at the 
star-studded Met Gala last 
month. Ocasio-Cortez wore a 
white off the shoulder gown 
by Brothers Veillies with the 
words “Tax the Rich” in bold 
red letters emblazoned on the 
back of the stunning gown. 

Ocasio-Cortez was advo- 
cating for President Joe Bidens 
$3.5 trillion Build Back Better 
Act, otherwise known as the 
Reconciliation Bill. 

President Biden’s proposal 
in the Build Back Better Act 
should create new opportu- 
nities to boost the education 
system, infrastructure, and in- 
crease accessibility to a higher 
education. 

The Build Back Better Act 
will invest $111 billion to 
lower the cost of a higher edu- 
cation for students. 

One way to;-do-that-is<to 
increase taxes’ from 37% to 
39.6% on anyone who makes 
over $400,000 annually 
and raise corporate income 
tax from 21% to up to 28% 
(which is still lower than the 
Obama administrations corpo- 
rate tax rate, which was 35%). 
Raising taxes on those indi- 
viduals and corporations will 


help pay for more accessible 
social programs such as two 
free years of a higher educa- 
tion ata community college or 
trade school. 

The Build Back Better Act 
is a once in a generation in- 
vestment that refers to the his- 
torical challenges that face the 
country and our young people. 

The “millennials” are the 
most under educated genera- 
tion in recent history in terms 
of lack of qualified teachers 
and overcrowded classrooms. 
The Build Back Better Act will 
ensure that post-secondary ed- 
ucation is affordable and ac- 
cessible to high school gradu- 
ates. A recent survey of high 
school students found that the 
likelihood of attending a four- 
year college sank over 20% in 
the last eight months, down 
to 53% from 76% according 
to ECMC: group, a nonprofit 
aiming to help young borrow- 
ers. : 

Affordability, for post-sec- 
ondary education in the Unit- 
ed States, should be defined 
by what is reasonable to ex- 
pect students and their fami- 
lies to contribute financially 
toward their post-secondary 
education. This information 
should be publicly available 
and shared with both the stu- 
dents and their families in a 
clear, predictable manner. 

College can seem like an 


unattainable goal for count- 
less low- middle class, and 
‘lower-class students. The 
thought of owing tens of thou- 
sands of dollars can be stress 
inducing, cause anxiety and 
make you second guess want- 
ing to pursue a post-secondary 
education. 

Ocasio-Cortez and the pro- 
gressive movement are simply 
trying to make higher educa- 
tion affordable and attainable 
for all Americans who have a 
dream. According to a recent 
CNBC poll, students from 
lower socioeconomic house- 
holds are eight times less like- 
ly to earn a four-year degree 
when compared to the top 
socioeconomic households 
(7.4% to 60%). 

The significant increase in 
the cost of college has out- 
paced both inflation, but more 
importantly, families’ incomes 
over recent decades. The Build 
Back Better Act will be. an in- 
vestment that will also expand 
the value of the Pell Grant. 
Pell Grants have not kept up 
with the increase in cost of 
education. The Build Back 
Better Act will expand the 
Pell Grant by nearly $1,500 
which would go on top of the 
$6,495 maximum currently to 
help lower income students 
pay for a two- or four-year de- 
gree, bringing the grand total 
to $7,995 per scholastic year. 


The Build Back Better Act 
plan invests in evidence-based 
strategies to strengthen com- 
pletion and retention rates 
at community colleges and 
institutions that serve their 
students from our most disad- 
vantage communities. -Pres- 
ident Biden understands that 
15 years of school is no lon- 
ger enough to attain higher 
paying jobs without a degree. 
Between 2010 and 2016, the 
majority of high school gradu- 
ates needed education beyond 
high school, to earn a living 
wage income. In 2021 there 
is a great need for skills devel- 
opment opportunities for high 
quality jobs. 

The Build Back Better Act 
will help bring families out 
of poverty. President Biden 
wants a more equitable, stable 
system to support our youth. 
The Build Back Better Act 
gives lower income students a 
fair shot at success in life that 
otherwise might not be afford- 
ed to them. If the Build Back 
Better Act becomes law in its 
current state, educators will 
see a boost to digital and on- 
line learning that has already 
grown dramatically during the 
Covid-19 pandemic. 

The Senate needs every 
Democrat to vote for the bill’s 
passage. Democratic Senators 
Joe Manchin (West Virginia) 
and Krysta Sinema (Arizona) 


are the hold outs for this bill. 
Senator Manchin has stated 
the price tag would have to 
come down somewhere be- 
tween $1 trillion and $1.5 tril- 
lion for him to consider voting 
yes on the bill. 

Senator Manchin has at 
least put out the notion that his 
vote could be swayed to yes if 
certain changes are made to 
the bill, the same can not be 
said for Senator Sinema. 

The freshman senator from 
Arizona was recently wel- 
comed home with demonstra- 
tors at the airport. Her con- 
stituents want the Build Back 
Better Act signed into law. 
They want answers as to why 
she is unwilling to vote yes on 
the 3.5 trillion-dollar reconcil- 
iation bill (Build Back Better 
Act) that would benefit all 
Americans with better paying 
wages to help lift people out 
of poverty. Senator Sinema 
has tweeted in the past that 
she thought we should provide 
two years of post-educational 
education in community col- 
leges or a trade school to all 
Americans. 

Time will tell if Senator 
Manchin and Senator Sinema 
will do the right thing by their 
constituents and vote accord- 
ing to the will of the people 
rather corporate donors. 


Letter to the editor: Police training on campus 


To the NECC Observer: 

I have been an adjunct fac- 
ulty member at the college 
for 18 years, and it has been 
my privilege to teach here, 
especially as a former student 
and graduate. The college has 
always been invested in part- 
nering with our surrounding 
communities in an attempt 
to serve them in any way we 
can, and that is an admirable 
mission. Public communi- 
ty colleges should do more 
than simply educate students. 
We should be resources, in as 
many ways as we can, for the 
communities we serve and, 
for the most part, I’ve been 


very proud of how the col- 
lege has fulfilled that mission. 

In fairly recent years, how- 
ever, the college has become 
home to two police training 
academies, and I have be- 
come increasingly dismayed 
and discomfited by the impact 
these training academies are 
having on our Haverhill cam- 
pus. Some students and faculty 
have expressed discomfort at 
the way recruits address us as 
we are passing by. Even though 
they are doing so respectfully, 
it can feel threatening. Other 
students have expressed alarm 
at the harsh manner in which 
recruits are being spoken to, 


including the use of yelling 
and profanities. The training 
drills held on grounds outside 
of classrooms have always 
been at least mildly disruptive 
to those of us trying to teach 
in classrooms where the drill- 
ing can be heard, and to the 
students we are trying to teach. 

This semester, I have no- 
ticed that the training drills 
increasingly resemble the kind 
of drills one would expect 
in the military. Recruits are 
crawling on the ground while 
flash-bangs are deployed, and 
they are practicing aggressive 
fighting maneuvers aimed at 
disarming and even disabling 


You can reach us at: 


978-556-3027 


citizens they might interact 
with. Today when I arrived at 
campus, multiple police vehi- 
cles with lights flashing were 
all practicing interacting with 
occupants of vehicles, with 
guns drawn and pointed. I am 
forced to wonder why recruits 
are being trained to expect and 


respond to the most violent . 


possible confrontations with 
the citizens they are charged 
with serving and protecting, 
and I personally feel less safe 
knowing this is the way po- 
lice recruits are being trained 
on our very own campus. 
In light of the conversation 
nationwide on the need for 


This paper is your voice, too! 
We want to see what you have to say. 


police reform, and especial- 
ly because the college has 
a criminal justice program, 
this seems especially relevant 
to the young people we are 
charged with not just teaching 
our subject matter, but teach- 
ing to think critically about 
national and world problems. 
I hope that this will be 
a vehicle for further input 
from the college communi- 
ty at large, and I hope that 
the Observer will consider 
canvassing the college com- 
munity for their opinions. 
Respectfully, 

Janet Clark 
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The El-Hefni Building in 
Lawrence houses the 22 health 
programs at NECC, in which a 
third of students are enrolled. 
The health programs includ- 
ed high demand fields such as 
nursing to respiratory care to 
sleep technology. 

The Nursing program re- 
cently celebrated its 50th anni- 
versary. It was the first health 
program offered by the college 
and started in the fall of 1968. 

The college recently pur- 
chased three new manikin sim- 
ulators and replaced the aging 
dental assistant lab, thanks to a 
$400,000 state grant. 

To better serve its wide 
range of students, NECC 
launched an evening option for 
the dental assisting program in 
the spring and is working on 
offering a new series of mi- 
cro-credentials for health care 
workers in the field, in areas 
such as advanced cardiac life 
support, pediatric advanced 
life support, and more. 

The new Lupoli Family Cu- 
linary Arts Institute occupies 
two floors in The Heights in 
downtown Haverhill, a new 
10-story luxury — building, 
opened in fall of 2020. With 
sweeping views of the Merri- 
mack River, the space features 
classrooms, laboratories, and 
state-of-the-art kitchens. 

The institute is home to the 
college’s 29-credit Culinary 
Arts Certificate and 63-credit 
Associate Degree in Hospital- 
ity Management. 

Noncredit culinary courses 
are offered to the community 
through the Center for Corpo- 
rate & Community Education. 

NECC holds closing the eq- 
uity gap in higher education as 
a number one priority. 

The college is known for its 
student services, which sup- 
port students at every step of 
their education, with academic 
and career advising, financial 
assistance, tutoring, leader- 
ship, and more. 

With a student population 
that is 42% Hispanic, NECC 
continues to make serving 
students of color a priority, 
developing best practices for 
helping these and other pop- 
ulations that are under-repre- 
sented in higher education to 
be successful. 

In 2001, NECC was the first 
college in New England to be 
designated as a Hispanic Serv- 
ing Institution by the U.S. De- 
partment of Education, based 
on the number of Hispanic stu- 
dents served. 

The college’s academic and 
student affairs areas recent- 


ly restructured to better serve 
students. There are now five 
academic centers, organized 
by major, where students can 
meet with faculty and academ- 
ic and career advises, access 
tutoring, register for classes, 
attend presentations, and meet 
informally with other students 
who share similar interests. 

NECC now runs _ the 
MassHire Merrimack Valley 
Career Centers in Haverhill 
and Lawrence, which offer 
employment and training ser- 
vices for job seekers and em- 
ployers. 

In the fall, in partnership 
with three Fortune 500 em- 
ployers, NECC will launch 
new micro credential pro- 
grams, short-term noncredit 
programs that will lead to im- 
mediate jobs with good sala- 
ries, 

The first two programs will 
be in sales and customer ser- 
vice and business analytics, 
both of which have been iden- 
tified by employers as areas of 
great need, where the training 
can be short term. 

Most recently, NECC is 
collaborating with the YWCA 
of the North Shore to jointly 
build a facility on the Haver- 
hill Campus and with Whittier 
Regional Vocational Technical 
School to have a permanent 
home on our Haverhill Cam- 
pus. 

Dean of Liberal Arts Amy 
Callahan has been with NECC 
for over 21 years. She has 
pushed for a revitalization of 
the Liberal Arts department 
for several years as part of the 
faculty and now as Dean. She 
planted the seed to hold an out- 
door showing of “Tiny Beau- 
tiful Things” at the Haverhill 
campus. 

“Everyone is going to love 
it!” she recounted telling Di- 
rector of Public Relations Er- 
nie Greenslade. 

Callahan says that NECC 
has affected her in many ways 
over the years but that she 
“has become a much better 
educator by paying attention 
to her students.” She hopes to 
continue expanding the Liber- 
al Arts department by adding 
various internships and cater- 
ing to the needs of students 
and the community. 

Greenslade, who is a Law- 
rence native and has worked at 
NECC for 33 years says, “The 
most exciting part of my job is 
interacting with students. I’m 
so inspired by students’ sto- 
ries.” 

NECC wants to hear from 
you. A social media cam- 
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The Heights Building in downtown Haverhill which houses the new Lupoli Family Culinary 


Arts Institute. 


Police rescruits on campus. 


Photo courtesy of NECC Newsroom 


Photo courtesy of NECC Newsroom 


Arial view of the El-Hefni Building in downtown Lawrence. 


paign is currently running in 
celebration of the milestone. 
Use #NECC60 on social me- 
dia posts regarding NECC and 


the anniversary. 
A mosaic is also in th 

works in honor of the anniver- 

sary. Photos and messages can 


be sent to necc-anniversary@ 
necc.mass.edu. All submis- 
sions are eligible to be includ- 
ed in all anniversary coverage. 
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Notable Alumni 


Photo Courtesy of Society for American Baseball Research % Courtesy photo 
Steve Bedrosian ’77, former major league baseball player Daniel Lyons ’83, former senior editor, Forbes Magazine, 
and 1987 National League Cy Young Award winner and writer, Newsweek, now best-selling author 


Photo Courtesy of WB Jounrnal 


Courtesy Photo 
Eric W. Dickson 88, MD, MHCM,FACEP, professor of emer- Tom Bergeron’74-’75, television personality. 
gency medicine, chief executive officer, UMass Memorial 
Health Care. 


Photo Courtesy of NECC 
Helen Ubifias ’91, columnist, Philadelphia Inquirer 
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Sports and clubs can help students reconnect 


ADELA VILORIO 
Correspondent 

Northern Essex Community 
College made a collective deci- 
sion to start school activities in 
person again in hopes of recon- 
necting the school community. 


Last year in March 2020. 


when students and _facul- 
ty were sent home, all ac- 
tivities were forced to 
take a temporary pause. 

Since activities such as ath- 
letics and clubs are essentially 
hands on and they require in 
person contact, there were only 
a few activities that were even 
going on at all. These activites 
were primarily done virtually. 

For example, the art club 
was being done enitly virtually. 

Coordinator. of Orien- 
tation and Student Tran- 
sitions, Tiffany Esmerio, 
who is the art club’s advis- 
er, ran the art club virtually. 

“We started the art club 
during the pandemic in fall of 
2020, which wasn’t easy but 
I think we’ve done quite well 


PLY ropay fitchburgstate.edu/apply 


The connection to each other as colleagues and the connection to the students is why 
we are passionate about what we do and why we are here in education.” 
- Tiffany Esmerio, Coordinator of Orientation and Student Transitions 


TE SE ES OOD OT aR EL EO Pe a , By 


for starting in the pandemic... 
The hardest part was getting 
members and figuring out 
how we were going to run an 
art club virtually,” she said. 

Other NECC staff and fac- 
ulty, such as Stephanie Has- 
kell, who is the coordinator 
of student activities, did not 

have the same luck. She 
said back in April she had 
gotten covid and her of- 
fice stopped a lot of work 
for a couple of months. 

When she was _ finally 


able to return to work, she 
said that they had to adapt 
and do things differently. 

Not all events can be 
done online, so they re- 
sorted to creating activities 
that can be done at home. 

“Tt was stressful for sure. A 


lot of us were flying the plane 


while building it,” she said. 

Although both Haskell and 
Esmerio have had their fair 
share of difficulties being vir- 
tual, they said that they were 
excited to start reconnecting 


with the school and its people. 

With all the stress of get- 
ting work up and running, 
Haskell struggled —con- 
necting with the students. 

It was important. to her 
since most of her job re- 
volved around planning fun 
and social events for them. 

She said “I like to talk 
to people and on zoom it’s 
just different. I feel like I’m 
on a time schedule ... Un- 
less students come to mul- 
tiple online events I don’t 


actually get to know them.” 

Even so, now. that the 
school has officially allowed 
for things to go back to some 
sense of normal, the connec- 
tion piece that has been miss- 
ing can hopefully be filled. 

“The connection — to 
each other as - colleagues 
and the connection to the 
students is why -we are 

passionate about what we 
do and why we are here in 
education,” said Esmerio. 


MORE. EARN MORE. 


Transfer to Fitchburg State University 


6p FITCHBURG STATE 


B UNIVERSITY 
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Dean tells Board of Trustees about efforts to 
revitalize theater and music programs 


ALEX MAHONEY 
Features Editor 


The Northern Essex Board 
of Trustees met on Oct. 6 and 
heard a presentation given 
by Dean of Liberal Arts Amy 

Callahan about how the 
college is trying to revitalize 
their music and arts program. 

In recent years, the arts 
programs at NECC have 
been dwindling with the 


music program — suffering 
and the theater program de- 
gree closing four years ago. 

However, as Callah- 
an told- the board, there 
has been a resurgence of 
both programs recently. 

According to the presen- 
tation, enrollment in the mu- 
sic program at NECC has 
doubled in the last two years. 

Furthermore, despite there 
not being a full major for 


theater at NECC anymore, 
in February of 2020, NECC 
students won a number of 
awards for their  ac- 
complishments in __ theater. 
Plans are also underway to 
create a theater focus with a 
liberal arts degree in the future. 
Later on in the meeting, a 
presentation was given about 
the SOAR program at NECC. 
SOAR, which stands for 
Seize Opportunity Aspire to 


Rise, aims to lower failures in 
courses, raise GPAs and aid 
with assignment completion for 
minority students with a GPA 
between 2.0 and 2.9 and a min- 
imum of 6 credits a semester. 

Faculty and staff at NECC 
were also present at the 
board meeting to observe. 

When asked about her 
objective with the board of 
trustees, Professor Sheila 
Muller said, “My goal for 


the board every semester is to 
advocate for the college in their 
own circles and in the state.” 
Later on in the meet- 
ing, the new budget for the 
2022 year was unanimous- 
ly approved by the board. 
The president of NECC, 
Lane Glenn, gave a final re- 
port at the end of the meeting. 
He said he is aiming for a 
75% course completion rate. 
at the end of the semester. 


College Navigators - HERE 10 HELP! 


Julio Ortiz 
jortiz@necc.mass.edu 


Appointments available in 
G@) NAVIGATE 


Noelia Figuereo 


nfiguereo@necc.mass.edu 


Text: 978-355-7973  Sehablaespafiol  —_Text: 978-420-4101 
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NAVIGATORS CAN HELP WITH 


e Connecting to student life @ Accessing student portal 
e Contacting a professor 
e (reating a schedule 

@ Zoom/Blackboard basics 


@ Questions about college life 


e Getting around campus 
@ (luestions about books 
Referrals to resources 
e Getting started in any process 
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Beware of phishing attacks 
NECC IT department wants to help you avoid the trap 


By Luke LARKHAM 
Correspondent 
Many Northern Essex stu- 
‘dents or faculty may be notic- 
ing emails in their inbox this 
semester offering awards for 
contests they haven’t entered, 
job offers for places they ha- 
ven’t applied, or invoices for 
items they haven’t purchased. 
Another email you may have 
noticed is phishing attack warn- 
ings from NECC’s IT Services. 
“Phishing emails are consid- 
ered one of the first social en- 
gineering traps for trying to get 
peoples information,” says Ri- 
cardo Rivera, assistant director 
of client technology and media 
services at Northern Essex. 
Phishing has been a 
long-standing issue since the 
beginning of the internet. 
Since then, phishing emails 
have become more sophisticat- 
ed, grammar has gotten better, 


Phishing emails are considered one of the 
first social engineering traps for.trying to 
get people’s information. 

- Ricardo Rivera, assistant director of 
client technology and media services 


a a 


and the techniques used to steal 
information have multiplied. 

“The latest strategy that I’ve 
seen is impersonating some- 
body, so these attackers are 
getting pretty smart at finding 
out who people in the organi- 
zations are. They’ll create an 
email that looks very similar to 
the email of somebody inside 
the organization,” says Rivera. 

There isn’t much stop- 
ping attackers from creating 
a Gmail address under a fac- 
ulty member’s name and then 


sending it off to someone else 
at Northern Essex, asking for 
personal information, or asking 
for payment on a fake invoice. 

“Sometimes they try to 
ask you different personal 
questions that might lead to 
you giving away some an- 
swers that could help them 
to figure out how to get into 
your accounts,” says Rivera. 

Impersonation tactics make 
hacked emails much more 
valuable, as even the most 
informed user won’t be able 
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to identify a phishing email 
from a genuine email address. 

It’s important to re- 
member that the phish- 
ing emails students or fac- 
ulty see are just a small 
portion that passes through 
Northern Essex’s filters. 

“Tt [filters] monitors known 
bad emails and how they’re 
structured so they can keep 
them out of our mailboxes. 
The only problem with that (is) 
very often, (when) the email 
structure changes, the senders 
change. They just create a new 
email account and then (send) 
from that new email account. 
So it’s hard ... to keep up with 
everything,” says Rivera. 

Evolving strategies mean 
that Northern Essex’s IT ser- 
vices must rely on students and 
faculty to report suspicious ac- 
tivity, which is why warning 
emails can be of great help. 


aie Giuidents 
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“Something seemed off and 
it was the way it was worded 
and the layout. Then I remem- 
bered the previous email. I 
recall flipping between both 
emails and looking for com- 
parisons, before deciding it 
was not real and was actually a 
phishing attack,” said Northern 
Essex student Leiliana Igartua. 

Even if you haven’t en- 
countered any attack emails, 
it’s important to stay in- 
formed in case you do. 

“NECC does a good job at 
making sure faculty and stu- 
dent emails are easily recog- 
nized. Properly tagged emails 
help me eliminate potential 
phishing emails, ignoring 
and reporting the ones that 
don’t match the rest,” said 
another student, Ava Tavares. 

If you see any suspicious 
emails, be sure to report them 
to phishing@necc.mass.edu. 
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E-books almost killed bookstores 


A battle of paper vs. technology amid the pandemic 


Sopuie Burns 
Correspondent 


Readers’ preference of 
e-books over physical books 
has affected local book- 
stores like Jabberwocky 
Bookshop in Newburyport. 

The rise of the internet has 
made it possible for books 
to be available in various 
electronic formats, ranging 
from audiobooks to e-books 


to kindles and_ e-readers. 
Readers see some ad- 
vantages to e-books. 


“Tt’s like when you’re little 
and your mom is reading to 
you,” said Newburyport High 
School librarian Lyn Cote. 

“T love listening to autobi- 
ographies in the writer’s voice 
because it feels like they’ re tell- 
ing you, their story” she said. 

On the flip side, there isa 
sense of community that book- 
stores have always fostered. 

Bookstores, much like cof- 
fee shops and pubs, tend to be 
gathering places for people. 

Humans are social creatures 
by their most basic nature, 
that is how we have evolved. 

By virtualizing these key 
focal points of community 
and connection, we cut off 
essential parts of ourselves. 

Martin Burns, an_ avid 
reader and writer in the 
Newburyport communi- 
ty, is concerned about this. 

“That speaks to American 
consumerism in general, I 
think it speaks to our sense of 
isolation and that we are los- 
ing the central importance of 
the ‘village’, the bookstore, 


the coffee store, the pub. We 
are losing gathering points. 
We are increasingly isolating 
in our homes,” Burns said. 

E-books, 
ly convenient, have — been 
known to be harder to retain. 

Sue Little, owner of the 
Jabberwocky Bookshop, has 
many book clubs that come in 
asking for recommendations. 

When she asked one of her 
frequent book club leaders what 
they talk about during meet- 
ings, she could not remember. 

She said they drink wine 
and do a lot of gossiping be- 
cause they can never remem- 
ber what the book is about. 
Little asked her if they all 
read on kindles or e-readers. 

As it turns out, they did. Lit- 
tle had her promise to try read- 


while extreme- [2 


ing physical books atleast once. "ae = 


When she came 
back ecstatic. She said they 
had the best conversations 
and actually remembered 
what the book was about. 
When the COVID-19 pan- 
demic began, local book- 
stores took a very hard hit. 
“In January and Feb- 


fuary, we were _hear- 
ing about COVID, sales 
dropped dramatically. 


$1,000 a day for two and 
a half months,” said Little. 

Things looked grim, they 
were down $65,000 with due 
dates for bills right around 
the corner, when some- 
thing miraculous happened. 

“So, I said, ‘I’m done.’ She 
continued, “People heard and 


back § 
two months later, she came } 
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The Jabberwocky Bookshop in Newburyport. 


started a GoFundMe page, so I 
had to keep going. I worked 72 
hours a week, but we did it.” 

The people of Newbury- 
port came together and 
helped save the bookstore. 
They did not realize how 
much they loved and relied 
on the Jabberwocky Book- 
shop until it was almost gone. 

People started _ ordering 
more books online after that. 

“We have a lot of peo- 
ple ordering regularly on 
our website,” said Little. 

This has helped them tre- 
mendously. The bookstore 


has continued to thrive, with 
regulars returning often and 
families bringing their kids in. 

“IT just want her to love 
books because books can be 
such good companions,” Lit- 
tle recalled a woman who 
came into the bookstore look- 
ing for books for her grand- 
daughter. She thinks that is 
the best motto. Books have 
always been there and _ con- 
tinue to be there for her. 

If she could say anything 
to young readers, it would be, 
“read, read, read. The more 
you read, the more worlds 


will open up for you. The kids 
that can pick up books and es- 
cape into worlds turn into the 
most interesting adults with 
the most’ interesting lives.” 

Physical books have taken a 
toll from Amazon and e-books. 

But there are still so many 
people out there that love the 
feeling of a physical book in 
their hands and care deep- 
ly about their bookstores. 

It has been proved by 
the pandemic a _ thousand 
times over; the Jabberwocky 
Bookshop is here to stay. 


Military recruiting on campus 
Does it hurt more than it helps? 


EvVTHOKIA DIMAKIS 
Correspondent 

Current and former college 
students disagree with military 
recruitment on school property. 

Recruiters often visit 
American colleges, universi- 
ties, and even high schools, 
offering students a path into 
the military, whether it be 
Air Force, Army, Marine 
Corp, Navy, or Coast Guard. 

Northern Essex Commu- 
nity College is no exception. 


It may not be every 
day but recruiters can be 
found on NECC’s  cam- 
pus, most commonly in 


Haverhill’s C Building. 

“T just find it misleading,” 
said an NECC alumnus and ac- 
tive member of the U.S. Army. 
“My recruiter made the Army 
sound like a dream come true 
and I signed my life away for 
the next 8 years at 19 years old.” 

This student, who the Ob- 
server is not identifying be- 
cause he is actively serving 
in the Army, is in his second 
year of service, and although 
he does not regret it, he does 
not agree with recruiting on 
school grounds because “some 
students are too young to make 
such drastic life decisions.” 

He then accounts for old- 


er students, “...It’s like a job, 
they make it sound so great 
and like you'll make so much 
money, but for a long time, 
it’s not like that,” he said. 

Nicole Sabando, a_ sec- 
ond-year student said, “I think 
it’s predatory, honestly. I have 
my own opinions about, the 
military because my _broth- 
er served, but it just does not 
belong here.. Students are in 
school because they choose 
to be here. If someone wants 
to join the military, they 
should be able to do so else- 
where, and not on campus.” 

The recruitment tables are 
usually set up during fairs 


for clubs, and usually per- 
tain toa specific branch— 
most commonly, the Army: 

“Do you think a recruitment 
table should be set up next to 
a bake sale? I just don’t think 
it fits here,” said Sabando. 

A first-year student who 
asked to remain anonymous 
due to the controversial na- 
ture of this topic, said, “it 
makes me _ uncomfortable. 
They know that communi- 
ty college is typically where 
people who are less’ finan- 
cially stable go to school, and 
they make enlistment sound 
like the answer to every prob- 
lem a struggling person has.” 


“This is very important 
to talk about. This is how I 
enlisted, and I think it gives 
people less opportunity to 
think longer and harder about 
enlisting,” said the student 
who enlisted in the Army. 

Once you enlist, you ca be 
legally bonded to the contract. 

“I personally feel the mil- 
itary is a scam, and I know 
that’s harsh, but I almost enlist- 
ed,” said the first year student. 

“Seeing the recruitment 
tables makes me worry for 
those who do not think crit- 
ically of it like how I did.” 
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Why men are not going to college 
Convenience, cost and COVID 
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NATHAN CANTELLI 
- Correspondent 

Colleges have gone through 
a serious demographic change 
this school year. Large 
amounts of male students 
have skipped out on going to 
college this year nationwide, 
leaving the majority of college 
students female. According to 
data from National Student 
Clearinghouse, a nonprofit that 
researches college enrollment, 
men account for around 40% 
of students, whereas women 
account for about 60%. This 
may cause serious problems in 
the future. 

The main reason that many 
guys are choosing to skip out 
on going to college is the cost. 
The average cost of a private 
university for the 2021-2022 
year is around $38,000 ac- 
cording to a U.S. News article. 
This is a cost that many sim- 


ews 
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Nationwide, men account for around 40% of students, whereas 


women account for about 60%. 


- National Student Clearingouse 


ye 


ply cannot afford. 

“T don’t want to be in debt 
the rest of my life,” said Da- 
vid Dil, who graduated from 
Whitter Regional Vocational 
Technical High School last 
year. 

Like many others, Dill 
has used his technical school 
training to land a flooring job, 
one he wishes to keep for a 
long time. 

Getting a job in your field 
right out of high school is also 
a good way to save money. 

“T don’t want to wait to get 


money” Dill said, “I want to 
make money now.” 

His sentiment is shared by 
others. 

Brendan Turku, another 
graduate from Whittier Tech, 
similarly said, “I would rather 
just save up now than later.” 

When asked if they think 
that not having a college de- 
gree would become a burden 
in the future, they both hastily 
answered “no.” 

“There are so many oppor- 
tunities,” Turku said, “There 
is money to be made if you 


just work.” 

While it may be true there 
are opportunities now, there 
may not be opportunities in 
the future. 

Not only can degrees open 
the door a bit wider, but they 
can also provide higher sala- 
ries on average. College grad- 
uates earn 73 percent more 
than non-graduates, according 
to the College Board. 

Montserrat Garcia, a stu- 
dent at Bunker Hill Commu- 
nity College, said “It is quite 
difficult to get into most ca- 


reers if you don’t have some 
level of a college education, 
so I want to at least have an 
associate’s degree to give me 
a better chance in life.” 

While the rising costs of 
college may be one of the 
main factors as to why fewer 
men are attending, COVID-19 
has also played a role in the 
decrease. 

Online classes, social dis- 
tancing, and other attempts 
to decrease the spread of 
COVID-19 have distanced 
many students from the college 
help they need. Many students 
may not get the same amount 
of attention from councilors or 
college staff to help students 
get on the right path. 

“I felt distanced from 
my high school,” said 2021 
Haverhill High graduate Wes- 
ley Reagan “so I didn’t get 
the right information or guid- 
ance.” 
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* Offer applies to East End apartments and is subject to change. 
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NECC turns to psychology 


Students say it teaches how to better understand 
themselves and others 


Kasey GORDON 
Correspondent 


Psychology is the 
science that studies 
the mind and behavior 
along with the phenom- 
ena of consciousness 
and unconsciousness. 

NECC students and 
faculty members are 
immersing themselves 
in the field to better 
understand themselves 
and others. 

Psychology teaches 
us about the correlation 
between human thought 
and action. If we under- 
stand something fully 
we can handle trigger- 
ing situations that arise 
with a level of aptitude 
that one might not have 
without studying the 
science of psychology. 
In. an interview with 
Kim Zappala, current 
psychology student at 
NECC, she says: 

“I aspire to under- 
stand all parts of myself 
better. To understand 
why I think and act a 
certain way and to pre- 
vent my mental health 
from being negatively 
affected in the future.” 

Oftentimes analyz- 
ing and comprehending 
our own insights and 
states of being leads us 
to be beneficial to oth- 
ers who are in need of 


psychological support. 

In an interview with 
NECC’s Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology 
and Psychology Pro- 
gram Coordinator Kris- 
ta Titone, she. states “in 
psychology there is a 
desire to have knowl- 
edge about others and 
to assist them in better- 
ing their lives.” 

In most cases too 
there is always an inter- 
est in understanding the 
minds of others. Titone 
also states “If you have 
a desire to understand 
what makes people tick, 
psychology is the right 
career path for you.” 

According to the 
NECC website, the 
Liberal Arts Psychol- 
ogy major is in the top 


10 of NECC’s largest . 


programs. 

Titone’s goal as Psy- 
chology Program Coor- 
dinator is to not only 
increase enrollment 
in the program but to 
also sustain. student re- 
tention. With 13 years 
experience — teaching 
higher education, Ti- 
tone says psychology is 
something we live and 


‘breathe as well as a “re- 


warding and fulfilling 
specialization.” 

An interest in study- 
ing psychology has 


grown over the years 
as people have become 
engrossed with under- 
standing themselves 
and the world at large. - 
The Verywellmind 
article “Why Is Psy- 
chology Such a Popu- 
lar Major?” written by 
Kendra Cherry, states 
“college-age people are 
often still working on 
forging a personal iden- 
tity and figuring out 
who they really are... 
With so many highs and 
lows going on during 
this busy time of a per- 
son’s life, studying the 
human mind and be- 
havior can help offer 
personal insights and 
a deeper, richer under- 
standing of the self.” 

In an interview with 
licensed independent 
clinical social worker) 
Heather Pickard, she 
states “I started study- 
ing psychology because 
I wanted to help girls 
like me ... I wanted 
girls to know they were 
heard.” 

NECC offers: coun- 
seling services and pro- 
grams and workshops 
to maintain the mental 
health of our commu- 
nity.For more informa- 
tion about counseling 
services,visit the NECC 
website. 
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ALEXIS ENo 
Correspondent 


The Mobile Market gets 
their food from the Greater 
Boston Food Bank, and the 
market happens every once a 
month on the fourth Tuesday 
on both campuses. People can 
register online to get the food 
or become a volunteer. It’s all 
free! 

NECC graduate Katherine 
Hailson is now an Ameri- 
Corps VISTA staffer working 
on the Food Insecurity Initia- 
tive in the Civic Engagement, 
Service Learning, and Com- 
munity Resources Depart- 
ment. alas! 

She collected all the data 
and donations for the Food 
Pantry and Mobile Market. A 
survey taken between 2017 
and 2019 by NECC students 
showed 40% of students expe- 
rienced food insecurities. 

They always account for 
people randomly showing 
up to the Mobile Market, so 
they have leftovers most of 
the time. They also have left- 
overs because sometimes peo- 
ple who register for food that 
month don’t show up — last 
year during Covid 19 when 
people wouldn’t be on cam- 
pus. There was a low show-up 
rate. 130 people had regis- 
tered, but only 100 people ac- 
tually attended. Furthermore, 
most of the people who actu- 
ally did show up were just ran- 


dom students or faculty wan- 
dering in. Foods offered at the 
event change every month, but 
usually, it’s apples, oranges, 
lettuce, avocados, pineapples, 
squash, onions, and more. 

The Food Bank is different 
and is only for the students 
who make an appointment. 

But if faculty or staff mem- 
bers came up to the Bank look- 
ing for food, they wouldn’t 
turn them away; the program 
is student-driven. Its products 
are more perishable, like cere- 
al, pasta, canned tuna, chick- 
en soup, rice, and beans. But 
Hailson and others want to go 
bigger and beyond non-per- 
ishable foods like yogurts. 

Hailson said, “It is import- 
ant to me that students know 
about our services. We know 
the need is there, and we want 
to make sure those students 
can access the assistance they 
may need,” 

Hailson commented about 
how before Covid, there was a 
cafe on the campus of Haver- 
hill, and it was pretty expen- 
sive. NECC also has no meal 
plan because there are not 
many restaurants around the 
two campuses. 

_ Civic Engagement, Ser- 
vice-Learning and Commu- 
nity Resources Coordinator 
Janel D’Agata-Lynch is in 
charge of the monthly Mobile 
Market at NECC, and she says 
that all the leftovers go to the 
Bread and Roses food pantry 


in Lawrence. 

She goes on to note that 
anyone from the NECC com- 
munity is eligible. Their first 
Mobile Market happened in 
the Spring of 2017 but took 
off in the Fall of 2017. They 
did have to stop when the 
pandemic happened, but they 
successfully got it back up 
and running through Fall and 
Summer with the new rules to 
deal with Covid. They ask ev- 
eryone to wear a mask when 
going there.They always need 
volunteers and usually hope 
for six people for each cam- 
pus. 

When someone who has 
registered to take part in the 
market has to cancel, they 
typically would like people 
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Everyone needs to eat 
Food pantry and mobile market are two important options 


to email them at. shopnecc@ 
necc.mass.edu to let them 
know on the Thursday before 
the week of the Mobile Mar- 
ket. 2 
But if someone doesn’t, 
they will understand some- 
thing came up and that per- 
son can’t make it, and there is 
another way to get the food if 
that person can’t go. They can 
send someone else to go and 
get the food for them. They 
just need the name of the per- 
son who had registered. 

D’ Agata-Lynch would like 
the people of NECC to know, 
“Tt’s a great program and helps 
many people. We want people 


- to know it is here and easy to 


help out. We want everyone 
to be healthy and be eating 
healthy as well.” 


Photo courtesy necc.mass.edu 
Visit necc.mass.edu for more information and to register for the mobile mart. 


Pam Belmonte, who is a 
NECC Academic Coach has 
her own family and husband 
that she buys food for, but 
she gives the reason for her 
monthly appearances, “I have 
attended the monthly food 
market on a few occasions. I 
have an elderly neighbor, on 
a fixed income, with whom 
I have shared fresh fruits 
and vegetables.” Belmon- 
te also thinks it is crucial to 
the community to have this 
market because many peo- 
ple are going without food. 
There will be mobile markets 
on Nov. 23 and Dec. 7. In 
Haverhill: Behrakis Student 
Center, 12:30-1:30 p.m. and 
in Lawrence: Dimitry “L” 
Building, 1:30-2:30 p.m. 


Local food banks are in desperate need of your help 


NATHAN CANTELLI 
Correspondent 


The amount of people un- 
able to provide proper nutri- 
tion for themselves and their 
families had almost doubled 
at the start of the COVID pan- 
demic. “fe: 

While that number is slow- 
ly decreasing, help is great- 
ly needed at food banks all 
around the Haverhill area. 


With the increased number of: 


food-insecure families, food 
banks are requesting more re- 
sources from the community. 

“We are always looking for 
volunteers,” said Katherine 
Hailson of the Northern Essex 
Community College Ameri- 
corps Vista. 

One of the primary ways to 
help out the community and 
those who need the assistance 
is to spread the word. Covid 
negatively impacted the func- 


tions of many food banks, 
forcing changes to how food 
is distributed. 

Many services, including 
the Salvation Army Haver- 
hill Corps Community Cen- 
ter, had to change from client 
choice distribution to pre- 
bagged distribution, meaning 
that recipients of the food had 
less control over what food 
they were getting. 

Other places, such as the 
Northern Essex Monthly 
Mobile Market, had to close 
down entirely for some time. 
“During the fall of 2019 (be- 
fore COVID), we served an 
average of 104 individuals per 
month at our monthly Mobile 
Farmer’s market. Our pro- 
grams completely shut down 
when COVID hit in spring 
2020,” said Hailson. 

Even though the rate of 
food insecurity is far above 
that of pre-COVID num- 


bers, the Mobile Market only 
serves around 70 people per 
month now. The closing cost 
them a third of their clients. 

This can be attributed to a 
lack of information surround- 
ing how and where to get 
help. 

This lack of knowledge not 
only prevents people from re- 
ceiving needed assistance,but 
it also prevents volunteers 
from knowing where they can 
help and how much the help is 
needed. “One thing everyone 
can do is simply spread the 
word about our programs,” 
wrote Hailson in an email. 

The rise in food insecuri- 
ty has been attributed to job 
loss and rising poverty rates 
throughout the pandemic, 
leading to some places serv- 
ing far more people than they 
previously had. 

“Before COVID — 30-50 
households per day,” reported 


Pastor Lynnann Rivers of the 
Haverhill Corps Community 
Center on how many house- 
holds they serve, “(now) 40- 
70 households per day we are 
open.” 

Food banks provide 
much-needed food to tens of 
millions of people across the 
country. 

While a bag of carrots, 
apples, and lettuce may not 
seem like such a huge help, 
these foods account for a sig- 
nificantly larger percentage 
of the earnings of many food 
recipients compared to people 
who are not food insecure. 

To put the costs into per- 
spective, 34% of food bank 
help recipients from Feeding 
America, the largest food 
bank network in America, 
have had to choose between 
paying for food or paying for 
medical care. Giving really 
helps. 


Some communities in the 
United States, such as the 
Latino community, have ex- 
perienced even worse effects 
on food security than others. 
COVID has brought Latino 
families with children deal- 
ing with food insecurity from 
16.8% to 47%, according to 
studies from the USDA and 
Northwestern University In- 
stitute for Policy Research. 

Barriers such as ID re- 
quirements and a lack of 
Spanish-speaking volunteers 
prevent Latino families from 
getting the help that they 
need. 

“We need Spanish-speak- 
ing volunteers on distribution 
days,” said Rivers. 

If you are interested in vol- 
unteering with the Haverhill 
Corps. Community center, 
contact Rivers at LRivers@ 
use.salvationarmy.org. 

To volunteer at NECC’s 
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How is COVID-19 affecting your college experience? 
Students and teachers are dealing with pandemic s impact 


LEILIANA IGARTUA 


Correspondent 
COVID-19 has plagued the 


world. 

And it may even feel as if 
you’re the only one experi- 
encing troubles, whether it’s 
in the classroom, on campus, 
or in your everyday lives. 

One thing for certain is 
we are all struggling through 
these troubling times. 

In an interview with a se- 
lect few students and teachers 
at Northern Essex Community 
College, We hear what they 
had to say about this change. 
Fellow student Shaun Hood 
made this statement about 
how he is dealing with college 
and the pandemic. 

“The pandemic has defi- 
nitely made college a lot more 


difficult. I did not enjoy hav- 
ing two semesters of com- 
pletely online classes, and I 
am very happy to be spending 
much more time on campus 
this Fall, now that both of my 
two classes meet in person!” 

For other students like Ali- 
yah Quevillon, they face a 
more social problem. — 

“T think this virus has made 
things harder on all of us. I 
miss being able to see my 
friends faces.” Quevillon then 
goes on to say “I miss being 
able to hug my friends and 
be able to see them laugh and 
smile when I tell jokes.” 

Quevillon also faces a 
learning curve, “Learning 
with the mask itself is a prob- 
lem, I usually find that it’s 


really hard to hear what they 

are saying because the mask 

makes everyone muffled.” 
The school itself has taken 


precautions to try and make: 


dealing with covid-19 easier. 
These include a covid vaccine 
mandate starting in January 
2022, vaccine clinic on cam- 
pus pop ups, FIT training sem- 
inars which are run by certi- 
fied individuals teaching how 
to properly wear a N95 mask 
and 70 air scrubbers with the 
highest level MERV filters and 
HEPA filtration systems been 
placed in high traffic areas on 
campus. As well as wearing a 
mask on campus, and contact 
tracing sheets. 

When talking to an all on- 
line student, Tara Duggan, she 
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mentions that she “can’t wait 
to actually be able to come 
onto campus, but I am still 
waiting to feel safe enough 
with covid still going around.” 
In another interview with 
Kimberly Small Lyng, an in- 
terpersonal communications 
director she claims that covid 
has had some effect in her 
classroom. “In some ways, yes 
and some ways no. I’m teach- 
ing Interpersonal Communi- 
cation in person with masks, 
which obviously -has its chal- 
lenges, but interestingly, it’s 
added another dimension to 
the course as we contemplate 
how masks have impacted the 
non-verbal messages we give 
to one another,” she said. 
Lyng goes on to. say that 


“The students are doing a 
great job through this. I’m re- 
ally proud of them.” 

Lyng states that she is look- 
ing forward to “continuing to 
work toward normalcy again. 
It’s been so nice to see and 
work with people. It’s won- 
derful that we have technolo- 
gy and it’s helped us through 
all of this, but nothing beats 
connecting with people in the 
real world.” 

Through this entire pan- 
demic we have seen many 
scares, many changes and a 
diverse community coming 
together. We are all working 
towards a common goal, the 
future, and towards normalcy. 
We are all in this together and 
will get through this. 


Students share opinions on vaccine mandate 
Hope that it might help unite campus again 


NECC will mandate the vaccine for 
students, faculty and staff starting 
in January 


MarIAM SALDIVAR 


Campus Life Editor 
As yet another semester be- 


gins, COVID continues to rav- 
age our world. 

At the start of the fall se- 
mester, many colleges and 
universities around the nation 
including Massachusetts have 
made the vaccine mandato- 
ry in order to return to class. 
However, NECC has taken a 
slightly different route. The 
college announced that vac- 
cines would not be mandatory 
until January 2022. 

NECC continues to engage 
and encourage every student 
and faculty member to get 
vaccinated before then. 

When it comes to the vac- 
cine, Erica Schwane, an art 
student, believes it should be 
mandated. 

She says, “Yes, for the safe- 
ty of students and staff.” 

“Not like schools having 
vaccine mandates is a new 
concept anyway.” Schwane 
goes on to say, 

“On one hand, it almost 
feels as if NECC is falling 
behind. considering other 


schools have already imple- 
mented vaccine mandates.” 
She continues, ““We’ve had the 
vaccine: long enough where 
if a school decided to allow 
in-person classes already after 
the vaccine was released, then 
it should have been mandated 
already.” 

Zachary Cutter, a journal- 
ism student, doesn’t necessar- 
ily agree that NECC is falling 
behind in some way. 

“No, I don’t think so but 
better safe than sorry,” he says. 

Many other colleges and 
universities have been ada- 
mant about the mandates, in 
order to keep students safe 
and return to a deeper level of 
normalcy. 

However, Cutter says that 
“most students may adapt.” 

For more information on 
the NECC coronavirus re- 
sponse, including guidelines 
for visiting both campuses and 
other pandemic related poli- 
cles, visit https://www.necc. 
mass.edu/public-safety/coro- 
navirus-information/ . 
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ADELA VILORIO ° 
Correspondent 


Massachusetts Commu- 
nity Colleges have issued a 
statement saying students, 
faculty and staff will be re- 
quired to be fully. vaccinated 


by January 2022. 


Students who don’t have 
the required documents for 
proof of their vaccination 
will still have the option to 
register for Spring Semester 


2022 online. 


The aim of this require- 
ment is to “ensure] the saf- 
est learning and working en- 
vironment possible for the 
more than 135,000 students 
we educate and train each 
year as well as our staff and 
faculty,” said the college 
presidents in a statement. 

NECC students still have 
their own opinions in re- 
gards to the requirements. 

“We live in a society 
where freedom is the goal 
and we don’t have as much 
freedom as they say we 
have. I think something] 
ike the vaccine should be 
our own choice like the flu 
shot,” said current criminal 
justice student Licinia Rus- 


SO. 


When 


crossing paths 
with other students such as 
Dahryl Ramirez and Lauren 


Fitzgerald on campus they 


have said that it’s a neces- 
sary action that could possi- 
bly change the campus in a 


positive way. 


Granted _ that 


students 
have mixed opinions about 
the mandate, the question 
lingers in the air: will there 
be a rise in students’ appear- 


ance in class? 


yes.” 


Fitzgerald opened 


Russo, who is not vac- 
cinated, said “People don’t 
want their world to stop... I 
have to do what I have to do 
to get my education. When 
the time comes will I do it, 


up 
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A sign on the Haverhill campus encourages people ot 
get the COVID-19 vaccine. 


about having her life stop 
when she had covid in No- 
vember. 

She said that she under- 
stands after her experience 
with covid and can see how 
the goal of the requirement 
is “to unite the campus 
again.” 
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Candyman (2021) is a well-done sequel 


By Leo WELLOCK 
Correspondent 

2021’s “Candyman” is the 
latest offering from horror 
auteur Jordan Peele. It does 
a chillingly effective job at 
mixing visceral thrills with his 
brand of social commentary/ 
satire which simultaneously 
honors the cult favorite origi- 
nal and updates it into the 21st 
century. 

Despite what its title may 
suggest, this installment is 
NOT a remake and instead 
takes a page from “Hallow- 
een” (2018) by ignoring the 
continuity of all the previous 
sequels, thus being a direct se- 
quel to the first film. The plot 
follows a grown-up Anthony 
McCoy, a character from the 
original and this time played 
by Yahya Abdul-Mateen II, 
who has since become a visual 
artist living in the now-gentri- 
fied Chicago. Caught in a cre- 
ative slump, he hears about the 
Candyman urban legend and 
decides to make it the subject 
of his next body of artwork. 
While the artwork gets a good 
amount of attention, it be- 
comes much more than Antho- 
ny bargains for, as not only do 
a series of bizarre and grisly 
murders happen after the ex- 
hibition, but Anthony realizes 
that he himself may be more 
connected to the legend than 
he had ever imagined. 

Inspired by Clive Barker’s 
1986 short story “The Forbid- 
den,” The original “Candy- 


man” released in 1992, has be- 
come a cult classic among the 
horror community, with many 
crediting its _ still-relevant 
commentary on racism and 
poverty as a breath of fresh air 
compared to the usual slash- 
er crowd at the time. It also 
helped to have came around 
when the use of urban legends 
were ripe for horror movie 
premises, as audiences would 
later see in films like “The 
Blair’ Witch Project,” “The 
Ring (or the Japanese original, 
“Ringu”), and of course, “Ur- 
ban Legend.” When it became 
known that Jordan Peele - one 
of my new favorite filmmak- 
ers - was involved in a reboot 
of the series, it sounded like a 
match made in heaven given 
the thematic similarities both 
are known for. 

As it turned out, it was. 
While the film’s main theme 
is once again racism, it also 
discusses other current topics 
such as police brutality, gen- 
tefication, and trauma. When 
you combine all those themes 
together, it’s quite disturbing 
and just as frightening - if 
not more - than the tradition- 
al horror elements on display. 
Knowing Peele, that’s prob- 
ably exactly what he and the 
rest of the crew are going for. 
One scene in particular was 
unsettling not because it had 
anything gruesome, but be- 
cause of how plausible it is in 
the real world. 

However, while the movie 


has Peele’s name written all 
over it, having both produced 
and co-written the script, the 
filmmaker who should actual- 
ly get the most praise is direc- 
tor Nia DaCoasta. Although 
this reviewer has not viewed 
her previous debut film, Lit- 
tle Woods, what she does here 
with “Candyman” is incredi- 
ble and will definitely encour- 
age viewers to keep their eyes 
out for what she does next. 
The way DaCosta sets up 
certain horror sequences is 
fascinating and unique; while 
the violence is gory and there 
are even some body horror el- 
ements later on, most of the 
time, DaCosta will either slow- 
ly zoom away or even give the 
point of view of an individual 
stuck in a confined area while 
carnage is happening, leaving 
one to only imagine what the 
gruesome aftermath might be. 
Another aesthetic that can 
be appreciated was the use of 
shadow puppets during flash- 
backs, as not only do you get 
exposition delivered in a fun 
and creative way, but it fits 


‘well with the film’s atmo- 


sphere. The excellent score 
by Robert A.A. Lowe is also 
appropriately eerie and brood- 
ing. 

Abdul-Mateen is great in 
the lead role of Anthony and 
it must be rewarding that he’s 
getting more and more big 
name material. Other acting 
highlights include Teyonah 
Harris as Anthony’s support- 


Candyman Poster 


ive yet concerned girlfriend, 
and Coleman Domingo as Bil- 
ly Burke, a laundromat own- 
er who introduces Anthony 
to the Candyman backstory. 
There are a few cameos of ac- 
tors from the first film as well, 
which I won’t spoil, but they 
further add impact and once 
again pay tribute to the origi- 
nal. 

Referring back to 2018’s 
“Halloween,” “Candyman” 
proves that sometimes it’s 
best to wipe the sequel slate 
clean, but yet also further ex- 
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pand the series’ mythology to 
anew generation which in turn 
makes for a stylish, timely and 
above all frightening horror 
experience that I highly rec- 
ommend. 

On a final side note, I would 
like to point out that after 
the end credits (which fea- 
ture more stylish and chilling 
shadow puppetry), there is a 
message stating for more in- 
formation on racial injustice, 
healing, and supporting black 
artists, visit candymanmovie. 
com/impact. 


NECC Art Club hosts event in celebration of 
Inktober 2021 


By DARIANA KINSLEY 
News Editor 


The NECC Art Club recent- 
ly hosted a special event, in 
celebration of Inktober 2021. 

Club Adviser, Tiffany M 
Esmerio, Coordinator of Ori- 
entation and Student Transi- 
tion at NECC hosted the event. 

Among the attendees were 
Art Club Secretary Jessica 
Newey and Participant Aly 


Terenzi along with a few 
other students who attended. 
The meeting took place 
via Zoom on Wednesday, 
Oct. 13, 2021, at 7 p.m. Ink- 
tober is a drawing challenge 
held over the course of Octo- 
ber. During Inktober, partic- 
ipants did letters and video 
submissions to U-Knighted 
Fair. 
The meeting ended at 8:15 
p.m. In the beginning, during 


a PowerPoint presentation, 
Newey gave everyone the op- 
portunity to introduce them- 
selves with their name, pro- 
nouns, major, and by telling 
everyone their favorite color. 
After that, the event host Es- 
merio cheered and ‘laughed 
and exclaimed, “Game Night!” 
That week’s art activity con- 
sisted of guessing pictures and 
matching sentences. During 
the meeting, the art club an- 


This paper is your voice, too! 


nounced a features event for 
Halloween. 

This Halloween event will 
take place on. the Haverhill 
campus at the Student Center 
on the Second Floor on Oct. 
27. Other ideas for this event 
that were discussed, included 
crafts, ornaments, pearls, and 
gemstones adding a list full of 
possible supplies. Lastly, the 
meeting closed with a simple 
question, “Any kind of sug- 
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gestions for activities?” Par- 
ticipants then went on to dis- 
cuss what some possible ways 
to promote and participate in 
Art Club would be. 

The art club can be found 
on Instagram @NECCartclub, 
and on Discord at HTTP://dis- 
cord.gg/fyjuncgwaf. Or more 
information, contact Art Club 
Adviser, Tiffany M. Esmerio, 
at tesmerio@necc.mass.edu. 
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NECC Brings “Tiny Beautiful | 
Things” to the Outdoor Stage 


By ERNIE GREENSLADE 
NECC Newsroom 

- The Northern Essex Com- 
munity College Performing 
Arts and Communication 
Department will bring “Tiny 
Beautiful Things,” a play 
based on a book by best-sell- 
ing author Cheryl Strayed and 
adapted for the stage by actor, 
director, producer and screen- 
writer Nia Vardalos, to the 
Merrimack Valley, with out- 
side socially-distanced perfor- 
mances on its Haverhill Cam- 
pus, Nov. 4, 6, and 7. 

The performances will be 
held at 4 p.m. on the 4th and 
at 2 p.m. on the 6th and 7th. 
There will be a special invi- 
tation-only performance on 
Nov. 5 at 4 p.m. to celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of the 
college’s Haverhill Campus 
and the 60th anniversary of 
the college. 

For two years, before she 
became a best-selling author 
in 2012, Cheryl Strayed was 
an advice columnist, respond- 
ing anonymously to troubled 
readers as “Dear Sugar,” pub- 
lished on the Rumpus website. 

Soon after the popularity 
of her book “Wild: From Lost 
to Found on the Pacific Crest 
Trail” (2012), she published a 
second book “Tiny Beautiful 
Things: Advice on Love and 
Life from Dear Sugar” (2012), 


a collection of her advice col- 
umns. 

The second book, in turn, 
became a play, which was 
adapted for the stage by Var- 
dalos, best known for starring 
in and writing the romantic 
comedy film “My Big Fat 
Greek Wedding.” It premiered 
in New York in 2016. 

Northern Essex Professor 


Q&A with 


By SHaun Hoop 
Arts and Entertainment Editor 

Check out our Q&A with 
theater professor and director 
of “Tiny Beautiful Things,” 
Brianne Beatrice! 

Shaun Hood: How does it 
feel for NECC to finally hold 
a live performance after such 
a long absence of theater due 
to the pandemic? Does it feel 
like a breath of fresh air? 

Brianne Beatrice: Yes! It 
feels amazing. I am so excited 
to be back producing theater 
here live at NECC. During the 
pandemic we were fortunate 
enough to produce a few plays 
virtually; however, I know that 
the students and myself are re- 
ally excited to be back in the 
rehearsal process face-to-face 
and doing the production in a 
COVID-friendly environment 
outside. 

SH: I know you’ ve said that 
the play is somewhat dark, but 


uplifting. 

Is that what makes it rele- 
vant right now. in this unfortu- 
nate time of the pandemic? 

BB: I don’t necessarily like 
the word dark. I would say that 
the play has some complicat- 
ed matters, or issues, that we 
address throughout the pro- 
duction, so some of the topics 
explored can be what I consid- 
er a difficult conversation or a 
difficult topic to endure and to 
process as audience, but I do 
think that the play is wildly 
relevant right now because the 
pandemic has allowed... we’ve 
lost our spirit to a certain de- 
gree, and this play offers hope. 
It offers a way for people to 
persevere, and skillfully writ- 
ten by Cheryl Strayed, she ... 
offers the skillset to the audi- 
ence, to process some of the 
challenging things that arises 
in life ... 

So many of the topics are re- 
latable, or themes explored are 


NECC Newsroom 
“Tiny Beautiful Things” features (left to right) Remani Liza- 


na, Natalie Scott, Gwynethe Glickman, and Zaida Buzan. 


Brianne Beatrice, who is di- 
recting the performance, says 
this is a play for our times. 
“Some of the letters are heart- 
breaking, while others are fun- 
ny. We all learn from and re- 
joice collectively in our power 
to push through the trauma 
and persevere.” 

Starring as Sugar is Gwyn- 
ethe Glickman, a liberal arts 
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Gwynethe Glickman stars as 


NECC Newsroom 


Sugar in NECC’s production 


of “Tiny Beautiful Things”, Nov. 4-7, outside on the Haver- 


hill Campus. 

major from Newbury, MA, 
who is a two-time Kennedy 
Center award winner. Writing 
from home, anonymously, her 
Sugar digs deep into her own 
experiences as she shares‘ad- 
vice with three letter writers, 
performed by Zaida Buzan, 
a liberal arts graduate from 
Brookfield; Remani Lizana of 
Springfield; and Natalie Scott, 
a liberal arts graduate from 
Groveland. 

Topics explored include 
jealousy, work relationships, 
incest, infidelity, miscarriage, 
and physical abuse. 

“While many of the discus- 
sions are dark, the play as a 
whole is uplifting,” says Be- 
atrice. “It’s a story of triumph 


- not defeat, and you will be 
laughing out loud at times.” 

Because of the adult con- 
tent, this show is recommend- 
ed for ages 18-plus. 

The show will be held in 
a grassy knoll in front of the 
library on the college’s Haver- 
hill Campus, 100 Elliott St, 
Haverhill. Hot chocolate, hot 
cider, and cider doughnuts will 
be available and there will be a 
limited number of heaters. 

In case of inclement weath- 
er, the performance will be 
held in the theater on the top 
floor of the Spurk Building 
on the Haverhill Campus, 100 
Elliott St. Tickets can be pur- 
chased in advance or at the 
door (cash only). 


Brianne Beatrice 


relatable, to so many people 
that have been going through 
a really hard time. At the core 
root of the play, it is a piece of 
inspiration and perseverance. 

SH: “Tiny Beautiful 
Things” is based on the book 
of the same title, could you tell 
us what the play and its source 
material are about? 

BB: Yes! So, it’s all true. 
The ‘story is true, and Cheryl 
Strayed was offered an advice 
column called Dear Sugar 
right after she had written a 
memoir and a first novel. 

So Cheryl, while she was 
wildly busy, decided to take 
on this column, and so for 
two years she did not reveal 
her identity. She was Sug- 
ar; that was her identity, and 
many of the letters that come 
in throughout the play, and 
throughout her book called 
“Tiny Beautiful Things: Ad- 
vice on Love and Life,” 
they’re all real letters. 


These are all real people 
that wrote in and said, “Hey, 
help me with this situation of 
loss,” or, “Help me with this 
moment of love or relation- 
ship.” 

And so what ended up hap- 
pening is that Nia Vardalos, 
she got her hands on the play 
and said... “This is brilliant; 
this needs to be a play,” and so 
Nia adapted the book for the 
stage and turned it into a play, 
and she actually starred in the 
lead role of Sugar at the Public 
Theater. 

SH: Where are you now in 
terms of rehearsals and put- 
ting everything together, and 
what has it been like to work 
through this directing process 
again with more people back 
on campus? 

BB: Well, first of all, it’s 
been wonderful. The whole 
process has been wonderful. 
We have ... four extraordinary 
actors. We’ve been just real- 


ly enjoying the work and the 
script analysis and the process 
and also being around one an- 
other again and having that 
human connection... 

... SO we have a week and a 
half before we open the show. 
Which, a week and a half out 
means we’re out that much be- 
fore it’s the performance date, 
which is November fourth is 
our first performance. 

I’m in the process of creat- 
ing the set and the sound and 
all the elements outside with a 
wonderful collaborative team. 
We’re right now in the process 
of moving the show outdoors, 
getting microphones, putting 
sound: out there, getting the 
set built, dressing the set, and 
preparing for our, outdoor per- 
formance. So, we’re off book. 
We’re running the show, but 
now we’re ready to sort of 
take the show to the outdoors. 
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The Anime Club 


_ Embracing Japanese art 


By Leo WELLOCK _- 
Correspondent 


As the current semester progresses, the An- 
ime Club is once again meeting on Thursdays 
from 2:30 to 3:30 p.m. via Zoom, where stu- 
dents can meet online, watch anime and share 
each other’s passion for the medium. 

For anyone new and deciding to join, stu- 
dents can sign up by visiting NECC’s . _Stu- 
dent Club and Organization Resources online 
page. 

Adjunct professor Mare Mannhaimer acts as 
faculty advisor, while student Jason Almanzar, 
serves as club president and curates what an- 
ime the club will watch alongside Vice Presi- 
dent Alfonso Amador. 

Each month has a particular theme, and as 
Halloween approaches this October, the cur- 
rent theme is horror-based anime. They started 
with the first two episodes of the original video 
animation, “Pet Shop of Horrors”. 

Anime Club began when manga, Japanese 
comics and/or graphic novels, were imple- 
mented into “The Art of the Graphic Novel” 
course at NECC eight years ago. Shortly after- 
ward, a student approached Mannheimer, who 
was teaching the course, about the possibility 
of starting a club centered around anime, with 
him to potentially act as faculty advisor to 
which he agreed. 

“The knowledge that the members of the 
club have just amazes me.” said Mannheimer. 
“T have a vast knowledge of art and art history 


but I do not have a vast knowledge of anime, 
though it has increased greatly.” 

Mannheimer previously worked as a Pro- 
fessor of Art at Bradford University, before 
working at NECC one year after the former 
college’s closure in 2000. When discussing no- 
table characteristics of Anime that could attract 
people, he said “what personally interests me 
are two things; the story needs to capture me, 
and, probably maybe as important; is the art.” 

As a visual artist himself, Mannheimer fur- 
ther added that “there are many anime series 
or films, mostly in series, where there isn’t a 
whole lot of animation and a lot of it is stop-ac- 
tion, dialogue or repeated things. While the 
story of those might attract me, I’m more in- 
terested in the ones where it’s fully animated.” 
He cited Studio Ghibli as an example of having 
both strong animation and storytelling. 

Though more common in in-person meet- 
ings prior to COVID, other traditions associat- 
ed with the club include competitions such as 
guessing the name of an anime by just hearing 
the first few notes of its theme-song, eating su- 
shi, going on a field trip to Anime Boston, and 
near the end of every semester, conclude things 
by watching a full-length anime film. 

Although it’s a virtual experience and may 
not have all of the activities from previous se- 
mesters, the Anime club affords social engage- 
ment over a shared passion and interest. 


Photo Courtesy of Amazon.com 


“Petshop of Horrors” DVD cover. 


The Best Buddies program 


Cultivatin 


The program initially start- 


By Owen DEVLIN 


employment and academic 


Correspondent 

At Northern Essex Com- 
munity College, there are 
many ways for students to get 
involved in their college com- 
munity. 

One way students can get 
involved is by participating in 
Best Buddies, an internation- 
al program originally started 
by the Shriver and Kennedy 
families. The program works 
to enrich the lives of individ- 
uals living with intellectual 
and developmental disabili- 
ties by providing them with 
the opportunity to create one- 
on-one friendships with other 
individuals who do not have a 
disability. 

Best Buddies is facilitated 
by Theresa Yurewicz, coor- 
dinator of the Massachusetts 
Concurrent Enrollment Initia- 
tive (MAICEI) program, and 
Deborah Regan, associate di- 
rector of the Center for Acces- 
sibility Services and Resourc- 
es (CARS). 


ed after NECC alumnus Lu- 
cas Unger had inquired about 
whether or not the college had 
one. 

Unger, who had_partici- 
pated in Best Buddies in high 
school, expressed interest in 
getting involved again be- 
cause he enjoyed the experi- 
ence. 

“Lucas and I discussed the 
idea of starting a Best Bud- 
dies program at the college, 
and decided that we wanted 
to try it out. Best Buddies ap- 
proved our chapter, and we 


‘have been an active chapter 


for a few years now. In fact, 
we are the only community 
college in Massachusetts that 
has a Best Buddies program.” 
Says Regan. 

Best Buddies works with 
students who are part of the 
Transition Opportunities Pro- 
gram (TOP), as well as the 
MAICEI program. 

TOP is a post-high school 
program that offers various 


opportunities to students ages 
18 — 22 with a range of dis- 
abilities. 

TOP is connected to the 
Massachusetts = Concurrent 
Enrollment Initiative (MAI- 
CEI) program, which operates 
out of the Center for Accessi- 
bility Resources and Services 
(CARS). In this way, students 
can receive accommodations 
and support services in their 
classes, such as educational 
coaches. 

Buddies are matched based 
on their shared interests and 
location. In order for a student 
or peer buddy to be connect- 
ed with a buddy, they need to 
complete a membership appli- 
cation, which can be accessed 
through the Northern Essex 
Community College website. 
The application is sent to the 
Best Buddies organization for 
approval. After the applica- 
tion is approved, the Northern 
Essex Community College 
Best Buddies chapter is noti- 


new friendships 


fied, and they send dn interest 
survey to the student. After 
the match is made, students 
can begin connecting with 
buddies. 

Like many programs at 
the college,. Best Buddies 
has been impacted by the 
COVID-19 pandemic. Fol- 
lowing the college’s transition 
to virtual learning, Regan, 
along with Best Buddies pres- 
ident Emma Atwood, started 
to facilitate Zoom meetings 
in hopes that the club could 
continue to meet, after having 
lost. months of in-person ses- 
sions. Currently, the club is 
continuing to meet virtually 
after having a successful ex- 
perience doing so. 

“In the Zoom meetings, 
we typically play a game of 
trivia, which we put together 
ahead of time. I recall that in 
one meeting, we worked with 
some fun trivia about dogs 
and cats that I found online. 
This fall, the theme «is cen- 
tered around the holidays. 


In our last- meeting, we had 
a Halloween theme. For our 
next meeting, wé will have a 
Thanksgiving. theme.” Says 
Regan. 

She enjoys being involved 
with the program, especially 
when working with students. 

“T love seeing the enthusi- 
asm of the buddies at every 
meeting. Many of them thank 
me at the end of each meeting, 
which makes me feel good. 
Also, many buddies stayed 
connected during the _pan- 
demic, which I thought was 
great.” She says. 

If students are interested 
in learning more about the 
program, they can visit the 
Northern Essex Community 
College website. There, they 
will find a link that will take 
them to the club page with 
more information. 

The next meeting for Best 
Buddies is set for Nov. 18 at 
1:00 p.m. on Zoom, followed 
by another Zoom meeting set 
for Dec. 16 at 1:00 p.m. 
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IT’S A GREAT TIME TO 


SEE VAM 


Northern Essex Community College is partnering with the Greater Lawrence Family 
Health Center (@glfhc) to host Pop-Up Vaccination Clinics on both the Lawrence 
and the Haverhill campuses. 


The GLFHC will be bringing Moderna and Pfizer, In addition to the COVID-19 
vaccines, the flu shot will be available as well (free when presenting most 
insurance cards or with a $20 fee), 


LAWRENCE HAVERHILL 
October 27th October 29th 
9:00 AM - 12:00 PM 9:00 AM - 12:00 PM 
Dimitry Building -Lobby —_D Building - Lobby 


Everyone is welcome! Employees, faculty, staff, students. 
families of students, or anyone that wants to receive 

the vaccine - there is no limit. Families of students or 
anyone that needs the vaccine. 


The more people that are vaccinated, the safer we wil! 
be as a community. Need another reason? We will be 
giving incentives for getting the vaccine 


1ST SHOT 2ND SHOT 
Receives a $25 Receives a $5 
Market Basket Gift Card Dunkin Donuts Card 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ak < 
Please reach out to Marissa Northern Essex 
Eillott et maiettgnecc.manade. ” Community College 
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Online learning has lasting appeal 


By EvTHOKIA DIMAKIS 
Correspondent 


Coronavirus and its harrow- 
ing pandemic have caused a 
resurgence and appreciation in 
virtual learning. 

As universities and other 
educational institutions begin 
reopening, more students are 
choosing to stay online. 

At Northern Essex Com- 
munity College, with a student 
body ef 5,233, approximately 
one-fifth of the population is 
enrolled in online courses. 

The rise of virtually enrolled 
students is no coincidence; be- 
fore the reopening of NECC, 
students were exclusively on- 
line throughout the pandemic. 

Now, with the choice of 
in-person and online, more stu- 
dents are choosing to remain 
Virtual. : 

Nicole Sabando, a_ sec- 
ond-year transfer student of- 
NECC, said “My parents are 
older than most people’s par- 
ents my age. Plus, they are 
immuno-compromised, I can’t 
risk their health. We’re vacci- 
nated but that does not mean 
we can’tget [coronavirus]. On- 
line is just the best way to go 
for the sake of my health and 
theirs.” 

The risk of testing positive 
still remains a threat to many 
people’s health, and online is a 
safe option fort hose who can- 
not chance being exposed. 

Although NECC has a mask 
mandate, Sabando says “I ap- 
preciate the precautions, but 
I also appreciate having the 
choice of how I get my educa- 
tion.” 

Alternatively, Christian Fur- 
tado, second year student of 
NECC, says “I work two full- 
time jobs. I do not really have 
the time to sit in a classroom 
for however many hours a day. 
I want my degree, but I also 
need to be able to pay for it.” 

The pandemic has posed 
a national threat to financial 
security — this includes stu- 
dents. With COVID unemploy- 


for some students 


ment benefits ending this year, 
students who collected unem- 
ployment are now headed back 
to work. 

Furtado added “Online 
learning allows me to make my 
own schedule and manage my 
time how I want to. It’s a lot 
of responsibility [being online] 
but it’s what works best for 
me. The pandemic hit us like a 
truck, so now it’s back to work 
and back to school.” 

Online learning has become 
a tool for Furtado; he gets to 
work long hours and get his 
work done. 

Jayviar Laporte, second year 
student of NECC, says of on- 
line courses “It just feels right 
to me. I discovered during the 
pandemic that I work best indi- 
vidually. Online is best for my 
mental health.” 

Laporte graduated high 
school at the height of the pan- 
demic and chose to stick with 
what he has grown accustomed 
to. 

“Social distancing and being 
stuck at home for so long was 
a blessing in disguise for me,” 
said Laporte. “At first I hated 
it, but now I love it. I learned 
self-discipline with my work 
and staying on track. I don’t 
procrastinate as much as I used 
to, and I honestly appreciate 


my education more, knowing - 


it’s all on me.” 

All three students agreed 
that their biggest struggle with 
online courses is time manage- 
ment. 

Sabando said “The thing is, 
being at home makes it easy to 
forget about an assignment or 
to be unmotivated. You have to 
really want it to be able to do 
it. It’s definitely not for every- 
one.” 

The pandemic made educa- 
tion hard for both students and 
teachers with the quick and 
not-so-smooth transition to vir- 
tual learning. Now that schools 
are reopening, online courses 
are still a norm for many peo- 


ple. 


Photo courtesy Anna Shvets, pexels.com 


Online learning has become a useful tool for some students. 


This paper is your voice, too! 
We want to see what you have to say. 


You can reach us at: 


978-556-3027 
observer@necc.mass.edu 
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Staff profile: Pam LaBella 


Assistive technology specialist 


By Owen DEVLIN 
Correspondent 


Haverhill resident Pam 
LaBella has always been pas- 
sionate about helping people 
throughout her career, and 
understands the importance of 
providing support to people 
so they can succeed in their 
future endeavors. 

Whether she is helping 
young students after school 
with their homework, training 
career professionals, or help- 
ing college students adapt to 
different types of Assistive 
Technology, she knows what 
it takes to help individuals 
work around their challenges. 

LaBella, who is originally 
from Exeter, New Hampshire, 
started her education at North- 
ern Essex Community Col- 
lege in Haverhill, Mass. She 
later transferred to Worcester 
State University in Worcester, 
Mass. At Worcester State, La- 


Bella studied education, and 
later graduated with a degree 
in teaching. 

After graduating college, 
LaBella was hired at Lu- 
cent Technology (formerly 
Western Electric) in North 
Andover, Mass. According 
to LaBella, employees were 
required to undergo training 
sessions based upon their spe- 
cific job, so they could per- 
form job tasks more effective- 
ly. LaBella initially worked in 
the training department, but 
was later promoted to train- 
ing coordinator for a larger 
department. In this position, 
LaBella would schedule man- 
datory training classes the 
employees were required to 
attend. 

In 2002, LaBella was hired 
by Northern Essex Commu- 
nity College to work in the 
Center for Accessibility Re- 
sources and Services (CARS) 
Department as an assistive 


technology specialist, a posi- 
tion that she greatly enjoys. 

“There are two things 
about my position that I enjoy. 
I love working with students, 
exposing them to different 
types of assistive technology 
software, and explaining how 
they will benefit from this 
software. I also like the vari- 
ety in my position, as I can do 
many different things outside 
of Assistive Technology as 
well.” She said. 

During this same time, 
from 2002 to 2013, LaBella 
worked at Haverhill’s Discov- 
ery Program, an after school 
homework support and en- 
richment program, which 
provides academic support to 
elementary and middle school 
students. 

LaBella has also orga- 
nized and co-hosted multiple 
accessibility and resource 
workshops at Northern Es- 
sex, including a note taking 
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workshop, and a workshop on 
using brainstorming software 
to help students plan and or- 
ganize their written work. 
LaBella is also responsi- 
ble for maintaining several 
databases that she has created 
for the Center for Accessibil- 


-ity Resources and Services 


(CARS) Department. Specif- 
ically, LaBella maintains a 
database that keeps track of 
the assistive technology de- 


‘vices, as many are loaned out 


to students. She also uses an 
alternative textbook database 
that she created, so that she 
can track alternative textbook 
files for students. 

LaBella further explains 
that she has had many memo- 
rable experiences throughout 
her career, but one in particu- 
lar stands out that happened in 
her current position. 

“IT recall one experience 
where I was working with a 
student to review her Alter- 


native Textbook accommoda- 
tions. The student started to 
cry because she was incredi- 
bly happy that she could have 
this accommodation in place 
that would allow her to eas- 
ily access course materials, 
something that was a chal- 
lenge before.” She said. 

Outside of work, LaBel- 
la has many hobbies and in- 
terests. She enjoys sewing, 
doing crafts, doing puzzles, 
baking, and spending time 
with family. LaBella also en- 
joys spending time outdoors, 
where she can often be found 
hiking on woodland trails in 
North Conway, N.H. 

Editor’s note: If you or a 
student you know needs help 
with accessibility, please con- 
tact the Center for Accessi- 
bility Resources & Services 
by calling 978-556-3654 or 
emailing _centerforaccess@ 
necc.mass.edu. 


New England’s agricultural fairs are back 


By LUKE LARKHAM 
Correspondent 

Topsfield and Deerfield had 
a taste of fried dough and nor- 
malcy early this month with 
the return of their long-await- 
ed annual agricultural fairs. 

However, after the global 
pandemic forced the tradition 
to a halt this time last year, 
many feel that there needs to 
be precautions. 

“It’s definitely a big con- 
cern. We’ve always had 
dozens and dozens of hand- 
washing stations and hand 
sanitizing stations, but those 


numbers even increased this 
year,” said David Thomson, 
head of public relations for 
the Topsfield Fair. 

The town of Topsfield has 
even gone as far as to insti- 
tute a mask mandate for in- 
side buildings. Deerfield, on 
the other hand, was ready to 
throw caution to the wind. 

“If people wanted to go in 
a building, it was up to them 
if they wanted to wear a mask 
or not. It’s such an open-air 
event [...] pedestrian traf- 
fic goes one direction, they 
weren’t butting into people 


face first.” said Vice President 
of the Deerfield Fair, Richard 
Pitman. 

Although according to 
some fairgoers, the pedestrian 
traffic Pitman refers to may be 
misleading. 

“Crowd movement was 
unpredictable and felt unor- 
ganized, it was hard to tell 
where one line started and the 
other ended,” said fairgoer 
and NECC student Ava Tav- 
ares. 

Covid protocols aren’t the 
only hindrance caused by the 
pandemic this year. 


Thomson went on to say 
‘that “we lost some vendors. A 
few of them have gone out of 
business because of the pan- 
demic, and others just weren’t 
able to get staffing in order to 
run their booth.” 

Lost costs were a heavy hit 
for fairs last year, and with 
supply chain shortages, the 
typical high prices associated 
with fairs like these were even 
higher this year. 

“We’ve been fortunate that 
we got everything we need 
because we planned ahead 
but the prices have gone up, 


in some cases dramatically.” 
said Thomson. 

“We didn’t know what to 
expect so we just went full 
speed ahead, it cost us a lot 
of money to not open last 
year because we still have to 
pay taxes, insurance, labor, 
maintenance. So we had a big 
amount to recoup here.” said 
Pitman 

One thing the pandem- 
ic hasn’t affected is turnout. 
More than 114,000 people at- 
tended the Deerfield Fair, and 
the Topsfield Fair saw a turn- 
out of approximately 500,000. 


Is COVID-19 ready to be unmasked this Halloween? 


BY LEILIANA IGARTUA 
Correspondent 

This year we have seen 
many holiday’ celebrations 
become cancelled or even 
put onto restrictions, but 
with a very famous holiday 
that includes candy, haunt- 
ed houses and __ traditions. 

Is it safe to go out, or let 
this unseen ghoulish virus 
ruin another special occasion. 


For this we had _ to 
dig to get the answer. 
In an interview with 


Mathew Axford we_ hear 
-his thoughts on the matter. 
“] think kids should be able 

to go out and trick or treat, it’s 


not their fault we got hit with a 
pandemic” commented Axford 

“I think it’s decently safe 
for them to go out and be a kid. 
My only concern is for those 
who are not vaccinated. As for 
adults I believe as long as they 
are vaccinated they should 
be allowed to celebrate.” 

Others had a different view. 

In a separate interview 
with student Julie Liberty she 
states “I believe kids should 
just stay home, I personal- 
ly don’t think it is safe for 
kids to go trick or treating 
with this virus. Especially if 
they are not vaccinated. As 
for adults, as long as they are 


vaccinated they should be al- 
lowed to party and hang out.” 

In a separate interview with 
Rose Torres, a grandmother 
of 12 she shares her concerns. 

“T think kids should just 
have a small family thing. 
That way we aren’t having 
too much contact with oth- 
ers. I fear that people won’t 
take covid seriously, or the 
rules like little kids love to 
touch each other and play. 
Adults either, if you’re hav- 
ing a party only bring close 
‘family. We wouldn’t want 
covid popping up again.” 

In our last interview with 
Ryan DelleChiaie, he claims “I 


think we are at a point where as 
long as you’re vaccinated you 
should be fine. Kids shouldn’t 
have to miss out on another hol- 
iday just because of this virus. 

“{ think that if we take the 
right precautions then it will 
be okay for kids to go have 
some fun. I’m mostly just wor- 
ried about the kids with respi- 
ratory problems and those who 
get sick easily. They are defi- 
nitely more likely to get sick. 

“Same for adults, if they 
are vaccinated and in an 
open area they should be al- 
lowed to have parties. If they 
take the right precautions 
then we should all be fine 


and able to enjoy Halloween. 

“Plus we can’t exactly 
stop people from doing what 
they want for the holidays. 
So we can always just add 
certain restrictions and let 
everyone have some fun.” 

With Halloween just 
a few days away many 
kids will be out and about. 

This increases the risk of 
covid-19 spreading, but with 
the correct precautions and 
with people wearing masks, 
following the CDC guide- 
lines, this holiday may be 
more normal than anything. 
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Basketball team ready for season 


By Jose RODRIGUEZ 
Sports Editor 
NECC Knights are extreme- 
ly busy getting ready for the 
basketball season that starts on 
November 3rd. NECC Knights 
Basketball head coach is Dar- 
ren Stratton with 12 games left 
before the season start. Stratton 
graduated from NECC in 1996. 
He played from 1994-1996 and 
was head coach from 1999- 
2015. During his first chapter 
as coach he won more than 200 
games, including advancing to 
Region 21 championship games 
in 2003 and 2009, according to 
neccknights.com He _ returned 
back in 2020-2021 for his sec- 
ond turn around as coach. The 
basketball team was practicing 
Oct. 22 in the Sport and Fitness 
Center in Haverhill campus: 
Coach Stratton told me that they 
only have three returnes from 
~ last year.” We have. five inter- 
national kids in our team this 
year and a kid from Florida so 
we have two kids from Turkey, 
three from Canada and one from 
Florida so we recruit all over 
anyone that’s willing to come to 
Northern Essex not only as com- 
munity college but hopefully to 
grow as a reginoal and national 
power... so we expect a lot from 
this basketball team basically.” 
Christian Kinsley of Lawrence 
is one of the three captains of 
the NECC Knights. In high 
school he played two years of 
football and a year in track and 
played 4 years of basketball 
in high school. Last season he 
played five games averaging 
nine points per game 34%, in the 
field goal 22.2%, in three-point 
line 100%, on the free throw 
line averaging 3.8 rebound per 
game and 1.6 assist per game, 
according neccknights.com. He 
mentions to me how he is pre- 


ovember 


paring. “ This year I tried to get 
my shot up before practice and 
after practice I tried to stretch 
and rest and get ready for tom- 
morow.” he said. He said he 
goes in to the court early be- 
fore practice starts. Cameron 
Stratton of Lawrence is one of 
the three captains of the NECC 
Knights. Last season he played 
five games averaging 2.4 points 
per game, 30.8 field goal, 37.5% 
three-point, 2.4 rebound per 
game and 2.4 assist per game ac- 
cording neccknights.com We all 
know that being an athlete and 
keeping. track on your school 
work is not easy. “ Thankfully 
for academic coaching I go to 
academic coaching they keep 
me on track and basically I just 
get all of my work done through 
there,” said Cameron Stratton. 
Daniel Almarante of Lawrence 
is one of the three captains of 
the NECC Knights. Last season 
he played five games averaging 
7.4 points per game, 57.1% field 
goal, 50.0% in the three-point 
line, 25.0 % in the free throw 
line, averaging 4.4 rebound per 
game and 1.6 assist per game 
according to neccknights.com 
He been playing basketball 
since he was five. He mentioned 
to me “In high school I didn’t 
played basketball I did foot- 
ball and wrestling then I came 
to NECC to play basketball.” 
Taking a break from a sport that 
someone likes can be good to 
explore new sports to see if the 
person is intrested and they like 
it. Almarante mentioned that in 
high school he used to do wres- 
tling and probably he did it be- 
cause he wants to learn how to 
defend himself from a situation 
and self-defense. 


Mens Basketball Schedule 


ed. 3 UMaine-Augusta 


| Sym ie Neca te 


ue. 9 Quinsigamond Community College */ 


u. 11 Southern Maine Community College 
u. 18 at Eastern Nazarene JV 
Sat. 20 at University of Connecticut at Avery Point */ 
Tue. 23 Great Bay Community College 
ue. 30 at Great Bay Community College 


*Conference “Division 


<P ee 


Members of the basketball team practicing on Oct 22. 


Coach Stratton talks to the players after practice 
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Expectations are high for the 
“upcoming baseball season 


By Jose RODRIGUEZ 
Sports Editor 


During 2021 fall season FF 


NECC Baseball team is play- 
ing exhibition games. They 
practice a lot in the field and 
work out in the gym. They 
are doing everything that they 
can to be prepared for the 


spring. The NECC Knights is | — 
a Division Three team. They * | 


won the region championship 


‘eight times in school histo- 


ry, including seven straight 
times from 2012-2018. They 
also won their first ever dis- 
trict championship in 2018. 
Jeffrey “Jeff? Mejia is the 
NECC Baseball head coach 
and since he came in 2013 
they were New England Re- 
gion Champion six times, 


District champions five times, Coach Jeffrey “Jeff” Mejia 


including five NJCAA World 
Series apperance. They were 


NJCAA World Series nation- » 


al runner up in 2016. In 2015 
it was Mejia’s best season 
going 28-4. For this season 
coming up coach Mejia said 
he has “very high expecta- 
tions.” “ we got very talented 
team off to a great start this 
fall, arguably the most talent- 
ed team we’ve had in a num- 
ber of years. We (have) very 
high expectations, the goal 
is to win a national champi- 


onship,” he said. Coach Me- § 


jia and his staff are ready to 
bring back the tropy back to 
NECC for the first time since 
2018. Jared Coppola of Lynn 
is an infielder, a thitd base- 
man for the NECC Knights. 
Last season in 33 games he 


batted .361 with 17 RBIvared Coppola 


and a home run. This season 

they will play a full schedule 

and they’re doing everything 
they can as a team to prepare 
for the season. “ I definitely 
think we have a few kids in 
this team that can be potential 
draft picks as long as we do 
the right things in school in 
the weight room and we come 
to practice with the mentality 
to get better every single day,” 
he said Coppola and his team- 
mates looking at the future a 
dream to become reality that 
they been dreaming for a long 
time that is to get drafted to 
play pro. Clay Campbell of 


Goffstown, N.H., is an infield- 
er, a shortstop for the NECC 
Knights. Last season in 34 
games he batted .371 with 
one home run and 30 RBI. He 
also can run as he has speed in 
the bases in 22 opportunities 
to steal, he got caught three 
times with 19 stolen bases. He 
mentioned that time manage- 
ment is a big key to being a 
student athlete.” Especially- 
with online classes I specif- 
ically took online classes so 
it will be easier to be able to 
do my other responsibilities 
as well as baseball so it’s re- 
ally just sticking to your time 
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schedule and getting the work 
done when you can,” he said 
Todd Tringale of Sasugus is 
a right-handed pitcher for the 
NECC Knights. Last season 
in 12 games he made 10 ap- 
pearances with a four and one 
record on 50 inning pitch he 
strikeout 78 with giving up 
one home run and a 2.16 ERA. 
We all know what happened 
last year with coronavirus and 
it was difficult for teams to 
adjust. “Practice last year in 
the fall season it was tough... 
The game schedule was really 
hectic it was little off than the 
other years, I mean we were 


Jared Coppola 


Clay Campbell 


pilling as many games as we 
possibly could and you know 
obviously I mean with the 
mask mandate it was different 
back then and going through 
all of that it was though,” he 
said. Look out for the NECC 
Knights baseball team. This 
team is very talented, very re- 
silient and they don’t give up. 
After conducting an interview 


with them I have no doubt in ~ 


my mind that they are going 
far this season into the post 
season and possibly winning 
a championship. We all know 
that Coach Mejia has been 
coaching the baseball team 


Photo courtesy of neccknights.com 


since 2013 and the fact that he 
mentions that this team is the 
most talented team in a num- 
ber of years realy stands out. 
It means a lot not just for the 
school but for the communi- 
ty as well. It shows how they 
are a great team and how they 
work together as a whole and 
I don’t have any doubt in my 


mind that they could possibly 


end up winning a champion- 
ship. That’s how good they 
are going to be. This team is 
going to br excited to watch. 
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NECC Knights soccer looking to improve 


By Jose RODRIGUEZ 
Sports Editor 

On “Oct. 25°" the. NECC 
Knights Soccer team were 
2-9-1 and were facing Mas- 
sasoit Community College 
at noon. Their head coach is 
Eusebio Marote this season. 
They are having a losing re- 
cord, but the coach said the 
second half of the season has 
shown improvement. “I  be- 
lieve you know a lot of new 
guys young guys in the begin- 
ning of the season were trying 
to figure it out, our groove way 
and you know the second half 
of the season it’s been a little 
better that helps a lot, finish- 
ing off the season strong and | 
think that what it is a couple of 
young guys still getting used 
to each other and I think the 
second half of the season it’s 
been an:improvement so that’s 
a good way to look at it,” said 
Marote. 

They. are still communica- 
tiong to each other and get- 
ting along together which is 
probably why they are having 
a little bit of improvement in 
the second half of the season. 
Since they are having a poor 
season, I had to ask Marote if 
any players won’t be back or if 
there will be any cuts and we 
will see any new faces for the 
2022 campaign. 

“With the number at the 
moment we should love to 
have some more guys so | 
don’t think at the moment be 
_ many cuts for next year,” he 
said. “ I do want to have a ros- 
ter of probably 24,25 or even 
26. At the moment we have 
18,17 and couple guys will 
be graduating so I don’t think 
there wil be any cuts next year 


at the moment.” Jesus Guz- 
man of Lawrence is a fresh- 
man on the team. I asked him 
how he prepared for a game. 
“Before the game we usally do 
a passing drill of what we’ve 
been practicing a lot so that 
get us warmed up before the 
game. | think it is just our own 
concentration for the game we 
do it as a team and we figure it 
out from there,” he said. 

Warming up is a big key 
before the game so the body 
and the muscles are activated 
when you are in the field and 
everything that you did during 
practice you put it in the game 
to play hard the right way and 
aggressive. 

Jonathan Chasse of Haver- 
hill is a sophomore goalkeep- 
er. Being a student athlete it’s 
not easy, it’s a little bit of hard 
work that is required. 

“T got a tutor that helps me 
a lot and we work two, three 
times a week so that really 
help to keep me up with my 
grades,” he said. Having a tu- 
tor, it’s beneficial because it 
helps setting a schedule and the 
things that need to get done in 
a certain day. Ethan Rousseau 
of Haverhill is a sophomore 
team member. We know all 
athletes have different things 


* to get better when they are in 


the field. Before Saturday’s 
game he mentioned “ defi- 
nitely communication with 
my teammates, in the right 
type of communication, often 
times myself and some of my 
teammates we tend to yell at 
each other to get our message 
across where kind of stepping 
back and looking back it from 
different point of view might 
get the point across better.” 
Communication is a big a 
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NECC Knights in action on Oct. 23 vs Massasoit Community College 


key if Rousseau and his team- 
mates start communicating 
and stop yelling I am pretty 


sure that they can improve 
their records and possible have 
a winning record and possible 


This paper is your voice, too! 
We want to see what you have to say. 


You can reach us at: 


978-556-3027 


observer@necc.mass.edu 


have a winning record and 


head to the postseason. 
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Volleyball tournament action 


By Jose RODRIGUEZ 
Sports Editor 


The top-seeded NECC 
women’s volleyball team host- 
ed the NJCAA Region 21 tour- 
nament Oct. 23 at the sports 
and Fitness Center. 

The volleyball head coach is 
Mike Pelosi. It is his first head 
coach job‘at college, but he has 
experience cooaching in high 
school and clubs. Pelosi has 
more than 10 years experience 
with the Pumas Volleyball 
Club in North Andover and has 
experience at both Haverhill 
High School and Timberlane 
Reginal High School. 

On Saturday, Oct. 16 at 
noon the NECC women’s vol- 
leyball team faced off against 
Mass Bay Community College 
in the Sports and Fitness Cen- 
ter on the Haverhill campus. 
Entering the Oct. 16 game 
the NECC Knights were five 
and one in conference games. 
That’s good for a .833% over- 
all in their season. 

They were five and seven 
coming into the Oct. 16 con- 
test. In non-conference games 
they were 0 and six, according 
to the NECC Knighta website. 
The first set they started off 
with a 5-0 and a 15-2 run to 
win the set 25-6. They came 
aggresive as the: game started. 
They had energy as the game 
progressed, and they were hu- 
ungry to win. This season in 10 
matches NECC freshman De- 
jaale Torres of Lawrence had 
2.54 kills per set, .080 hitting 
percentage, 0.32 assist per set, 
0.30 blocks per set, 0.65 ser- 
vice aces per set and a 2.65 
digs per set,according to the 
NECC Knights website. 

The first team to win three 
sets wins the game. The first set 
is always key to win because 
that means the other team has 
pressure. “ After we played the 
first set it really brought our 
energy up and we started play- 
ing better,” said Torres. 

The players were confident 
that they could put this game 
away after winning the first 
set. The second set they started 


off to a slw start but managed 
to win the set 25-16. Lowell 
High School graduate fresh- 
man Kaithlene Perez-Flores in } 
10 matches had stats of 1.49 jgm 
kills per set, .084 hitting per- 
centage, 0.27 assist per set, 
0.11 service aces per set and 
3.22 digs per set before the 
Oct.16 game, according to the & 
NECC Knights website. : 

They were able to come 
back midpoint during the sec- 
ond set to win. “ I feel like F 
we all pick each other up and 
start focusing on the mistake 
and focused in the next point F 
what we can do to fix that,” Pe- 
rez-Flores said. 

It was key for the team 
to focus and rebound to 
win the set after  start- 
ing the second half slow. 
When the Knights had 2-0 
set lead that gave Mass Bay 
Community College to win the 

. game. The NECC Knights Volleyball in action against Mass Bay Community College on Oct. 
The third set they started a 16. 
14-2 run that was enough to 
defeat Mass. Bay Community 
College in three straight set 25- 
6, 25-16 and 25-7. 

Before the game Coach Pe- 
losi told the girls “we played . 
this team before we had a suc- 
cessful outcome against them, 
and I wanted to make sure that 
we came in with the same sense 
of focus and urgency against 
them so what-I told them the 
outcome is not decided yet and 
it is not going to be the better 
team that win this match it’s 
going to be the team that plays 
better today.” 

They had a pretty good idea 
who they were facing as they 
were facing the same team 
nine days prior of the Oct. 16 
match up at Mass Bay by going 
2-0 and each time they faced 
each other the Knights shut out 
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Mass Bay three set to 0. 
The Knights team had home 
field advantage for the Oct.23 Photo by Jose Rodriguez, Sports Editor 
game as they started a Region : 
21 tournament. NECC Knights volleyball team celebrates after winning a set in a game against Mass 


See Related story, Page 23 Bay Community College Oct 16. 
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Volleyball tournament action 


By Jose RODRIGUEZ 
Sports Editor | 

The NECC Women’s Vol- 
leyball team were looking to 
become Region 21 champion 
for the first time since 2018. 

In the semifinals they host- 
ed number 4 seed Holyoke 
Community College on Oct. 
23. 

The Knights won the semi- 
finals by shutting out the num- 
ber 4 seed in three sets. Set one 
25-18, set two 25-23 and set 
three 25-11 as they were wait- 
ing for the winner of number 
2 seed Community College of 
Rhode Island Knights vs num- 
ber 3 seed Massasoit Warriors. 

I had a chance to talk with 
Coach Mike Pelosi when the 
game ended. 

“T feel really happy that we 
came this far this season it’s 
been a challenging season in 
a number of ways had a lot of 
injury and stuff so I’m proud 
that we made it this far,” he 
said. “I was surprised how 
hard the other team fought 
in the first match I was very 
impressed with how Holyoke 
came up fighting they were 
serving tough at us they were 
hitting hard at us the passing 
was very good as well so I re- 
ally feel like we got to work 
for it in first match it was 
proud that we overcame that.” 

Although the Knights shut- 
out Holyoke it was a tough 
match that they had to win to 
advance to the finals. 

The Knights overcame a 
lot of obstacles and challeng- 
es during the season but still 
managed to fight and not give 
up and still win, gaining the 
number | seed in the tourna- 


ment. 

CCRI Knights defeated 
Massasoit Warriors to face the 
NECC Knights in the finals. 

On set 4 in the game ver- 
sus Rhode Island, everyone 
thought it was over and the 
NECC Knights were Region 
21 champions. However, there 
was an issue with the score- 
board and Rhode Island really 
won. The NECC Knights lost 
in decisive set 5 after both 
teams were tied 2-2. 

“T thought it was over like 
most of the crowd but I mean 
I didn’t feel that bad about it I 
thought CCRI did an amazing 
job fighting back,” said Coach 
Pelosi. “I thought we did a 
pretty good job in our side of 
the court but they dug in just 
in the right moment they re- 
fused to give up so you know 
I have a lot of respect I earn a 
lot of respect for them in that 
process so I don’t feel bad los- 
ing to an opponent like that.” 

Then I asked Coach Pelosi 
about the slow start the team 
had in the first set they were 
out-scored 0-5 and 1-7 to be- 
gin the first set and still man- 
aged to win that first set 27-25. 

“Tn the beginning of the set 
we had some lineup issues and 
I think that was a distraction 
for the girls we were forced 
to make a last minute line up 
change,” he said. “I think that 
was a bit of distraction. I was 
very happy once they recog- 
nized that they can get their 
heads back in the game and 
started playing more of our 
level of playing.” 

After the game I spoke with 
Lismari Valdez of Haverhill 
about the disappointing lost in 


The volleyball team in action on Oct. 23. 


the finals. 

“It was definitely a good 
game. It was a lot of pressure, 
a lot of injury this season so 
the fact ... we were able to 
keep our head in the game and 
to fight this hard all the way 
until the end it was critical,” 
said Valdez. 

This season it was up and 
down for the NECC Knights 
women’s volleyball team. It 
takes a lot of hard work and 
chemistry to work together 
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to be in the position that they 
were coming close to winning 
the Region 21 tournament for 
the first time in three years. 
Ashly Dominguez, a Law- 
rence High School graduate, 
talked about the drama at the 
end of the first set that they 
came from behind to win. 

“T think that set was very 
stressful as it was point by 
point ... I think the stress got 
to us a little bit but we worked 
really hard to keep getting our 
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points, point by point knowing 
we could climb up there,” she 
said. 

The first set is always huge 
and key because if you win the 
first set most of the time you 
win the whole match. It was 
key for them to win that set in 
the beginning. 

For more information about 
the women’s volleyball sched- 
ule go to neccknights.com 
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